GAGGING THE PRESS. 


bishep Corrigan Sends a Threatening 
Letter te the Catholic “Herald.”’ 


The following interesting and characteris- 
tic document by a strange series of accidents, 
gnnecessary to describe, came into our hands. 
Its publication will surprise no one more than 
the gentlemen to whom it is addressed. We 
do not feel bound by the obligation of secrecy 
which the writer sceks to impose on those 
gentlemen. We sincerely hope that he will not 
excommunicate the editor and the proprietor 
ofthe Catholic Herald for our publication of 
the letter, and we hardiy think he will deem 
it worth his while to excommunicate us: 


452 MapIson AVENUE, t 
New York, April 13, 1887. 


Jo the Editor and Proprietor of the Catholic 
HTeraid: 

(GENTLEMEN—By this note, which is entirely 
private and not to be published, 1 wish to call 
your attention to the fact that the third 
plenary couacil of Baltimore, following the 
Jeadership of Pope Leo XI, has poiated out 

. the duties of the Catholic press, and denounced 
the abuses of which journals styling them- 
selves Catholic are sometimes guilty. “That 
paper alone,” says the council (decree No. 228), 

89s to be regarded as Catholic that is pre- 
pared to submit in all things to ecclesiastical 
authority.” Later on it warns all Catholic 
writers against presuming to attack publicly 
the manner in which a bishop rules his diocese, 
affirming that those who so presume, as well 

gs their approvers and abettors, are not only 
guilty of very grievous scandals, but deserve, 
moreover, to be dealt with by canonical 
wensures. 

For some time past the utterances of the 
Catholic Heraid have been shockingly scandal- 
ous. Asthis newspaper is published in this 

_ liocese, Thereby warn you that if you con- 

~ tinue in this course of conduct it will be at. 
a your peril Iam, gentlemen, : 
eee te Yours truly, 
M. A. CORRIGAN, 
Archbishop of New York. : 


‘SHOEMAKER'S FIELD. 


In the days when New York was re- 
garded as a walled city and its whole popu- 
Jation was crowded on the southern point 
of Manhattan island, cerfain sanitary re- 
formers objected to the continuance within 
the citv limits of the tan pits maintained 
by a number of shoemakeis in the old 
swamp, which then lav on both sides of 
what is now Broad street. The result was 
that the shoemakers were driven to seek a 
new location beyond the city walls, and ina 
marshy valley along Maiden’s path, now 
known as Maiden Jane, they ebtained come 


“—~"“gixiven acies of land, on which they estab- 


lished tan pits, it being the custom at that 
time for cordwainers or shoemakers to tan 
their own leather. It appears that the 
original owners of the land were Conrad 
Ten Eyck. Jacob Abrahams, John Harpene 
ding (or Harberdinck) and Carsten Luer- 
sen. There is some confusion as to these 
nanies in the early annals, for at the time 
of the division of the property in 1696 it 
appears that the owners were John Har- 
berdinck, Heiltje Clopper (described as the 
widow of one of the original grantees), 
Charles Lodwick (descnbed as a merchant 
who had in the vear 1694 bought the inter- 
est of Hendrick Ten Eyck), Abraham 
Santvoort (apparently the same man cailed 
Jacob Abrahams in the earlier account) 
and Carsten Luersen. 

In 1686 a deed of partition, accompanied 
by 2 map, was made and filed, by which it 
appeared that John Harberdinck (so he 

‘signed his name to his will), became the 
owner of certain lots indicated by shading 
onthe accompanying reproduction of the 
old map, and also of all the lots on Broad- 
way not included in the shading, now the 
property of various individuals. This John 
Harberdinck, or Harpendinck, who was 
also called John Harpending, speaks of 

~ Bbimself in his will as a cordwainer and also 
as a merchant. He is described as “an 
aged, excellent and influential member of 
the church, who frequently officiated as 
elder and deacon.” He was married in this 
city in 1667, shortly after the transfer of 
the colony from the Dutch to the English, 
and he died in 1722 at an advanced age, 
leaving no children. By a will dated April 
22, 1722, John Harberdinck, after giving a 
aumber of specific legacies to certain rela- 
fives of his own in Holland and also to 
certain relatives and connections in this 
country, made the following bequest: 

“{, the said John Harberdinck, do hereby 
Bive, devise and bequeath unto the said 
Minister, elders and deacons of the Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch church of the 
sity of New York, and their successors for- 
ever all that my testator's right, fifth inter- 
est and property to an equal fifth part, 
share and pruportion of all that tract or 
parcel of land situate, lying and being upon 
Manhattan island, within the city of New 
York, called or known by the the name of 
Shoemaker’s field, or lane, on the north- 
east side of Maiden lane or path which 
seads into a certain street called Queen’s 
Btreet; the which said tract or parcel of 
land contains, by estimation, about 
Sixteen acres, and by mutual consent, 
@greement and approbation of all the pro- 
Prietors or part owners therein concerned 
some years past was surveved and laid out 
into one hundred and sixty-four lots, with 
Convenient streets and lanes to accommo- 
date the same, as may fully and amply ap- 
pear by a certain instrument of in- 
deniure , by which . . . it is 
declared that John Harberdinck’s property 

in the said one hundred and sixty- 

bys lots shall be and consist in five and 
shirty jots, . . . together with four 

_ other lots or pieces of ground more out of 


— five lots mentioned,” lying on Broad- 
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that time, indicated on the accompanying | had anv claim to it under the will, 


map by shaded Lines, he devised to the 
ministers, elders and deacons of the 
church, and to their successors forever, “im- 
mediately after the death and decease of my 
wife, Mayken Harberdinck, and only to 
the proper use, beneiit and behoof, and for 
the payment and satisfying of the yearly 
stipend, salary and maintenance of the 
respective minister or ministers which 
from time to time and at all times here- 
after shall be duly and legally called to the 
ministry of said church, and to no other 
use whatsoever. . . . Provided always 
that it shall not be within the power of the 
‘said -Luwful imi::ist=y elders_and dcacons,- 
+ e « hor in the power of any other 
person or persons whatsoever hereafter, to 
make sale, dispose or alienate any part of 
the said lands and premises, nor any of 
the profits, benefits, revenues or ad- 
vantages arising out of the same to any 
other use or uses whatsoever, but that the 
same shall be forever and remain to the 
only proper use, benefit and behoof as 
above is recited, declared and expressed.” 

The property thus bequeathed is, as a 
glance at the map will show, in the very 
heart of the business portion of lower New 
York, and it has been the source of the 
magnificent revenue of the Collegiate 
Dutck church, the history of which was 
given in last week's STaNDARD. <A liberal 
construction of the terms of the will would 
appear to forbid any application of the 
funds derived from the estate to any other 
purpose than the payment of ministers’ 
salaries, and were the fund thus applied 
the revenue now probably would be sutfi- 
cient to provide for the support of a 
hundred Christian ministers in as many 
parts of the city. 

The Reformed Protestant Dutch church 
of the city of New York was incorporated 
by letters patent under the great seal of 
the colony of New York, May 11, 1696, by 
which the church was then erected and 
certain lands were granted and confirmed 
to the corporation, and it was authorized 
to purchase and hold other lands not ex- 
ceeding a yearly value of £200. More than 
half a century ago it became evident to the 
casual observer that the church was de- 
riving a revenue vastly beyond £200 a year 
from its property on the old shoemaker’s 
field, and one Van Kleeck, a descendant of 
one of the residuary legatees under John 
Harberdinck’s will, came forward to ques- 
tion the right of the church to its rich 
heritage. He demanded that 1t should be 
compelled to declare the title by which it 
claimed to hold these lands, and that it 
should make an exhibit of its accounts so 
as to show the sources and extent of its 
income. The applicant showed that after 
his bequest to the church John Harber- 
dinck gave the remainder of his estate to 
his wife, Maylken Harberdinck, for her life, 
and, after her, to various parties, one- 
fourth of it going to the children of Baltus 
Van Kieeck, through whom the plaintiff 
claimed. He further claimed that even if 
the land described in the deed of partition 
was legally the property of the church 
that acertain undivided piece of land be- 
tween Fulton and John, Nassau and Will- 
iam streets, marked in the map as a vacant 


' 


| 


| 
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lot and declared in the said deed to be still ; 


held by the original owners in common, 
was not included in the bequest to the 
church. 

The case whs vigorously contested by 
able lawyers on both sides, and it reached 
the court of appeals in 1836. Van Kleeck 
declared his belief that the lands held 
by the church at the filing of his affi- 
davit yielded a yearly income of $30,000, 
and he complained that the officers of the 
corporation had refused to be sworn. The 
church apparently made no attempt to de- 
fend its legal title to the land in question 
on any other ground than that of posses- 


and insisted that he could not compel the 
church corporation to make any disclosure 
of its title or render any statement of its 
affairs. The question practically narrowed 
itself down to ths: Admitting that the 
church has no legal right to these lands, to 
whom do they fall, the residuary legatee 
or the heir at law? This was the question 
argued before the court of appeals, and 
the final decision of the majority was that 
the residuary legatee had no claim what- 
ever to the property under the will, and 
that, therefore, Van Kleeck had no stand- 
ing in court and was not entitled to compel 


any disclosure-op-the part.of the trustees. 


Chief Justice Nelson read the opinion, 
and he said: ‘It is admitted, for the pur- 
pose of this decision, that the devise to 
the church is void, that body being in- 
capable, as the law stood at the time, of 
taking or holding real property by de- 
vise. The question is, ‘Does the property 
go to the residuary devisees?” The decis- 
ion of the court was that, on the contrary, 
the testator especially excluded them from 
the property devised, and that the only 
claimant entitled to dispute the title of the 
church is the heir at law. Justice Cowan, 
in a dissenting opinion, said: ‘‘Were it 
necessary to consider the question in re- 
spect to the exception of bodies corporate 
in the statute of devises of Henry VIII 
the point would not be so clear. 
country was, except in the greater amount 
of unseated land, as much open to the 
evil of corporate perpetuities, especially 
those of ecclesiastical concoction, as the 
country from which we immediately de- 
rive our blood, our habits, our Jaws and 
our religion. The church has in all ages 
had agents whose mistaken zeal was ready 
to turn the dying fears of testators to the 
purposes of pious testamentary donations. 
The question, therefore, lay between de- 
priving it of corporate powers altogether 
or restricting its power of taking by devise, 
and the latter was adopted. - It is a policy, 
in fact, to this day common both to the 
English statutes and to our own.” 

The statute of devises of Henry VIII 
alluded to by Justice Cowan is claimed by 
some to be a part of the law of the land in 
this country, because it was in force at the 
time of our separation from England and 
has never been specifically repealed. It 
was only one of many statutes enacted 
from time to time in England to guard 
against the very abuse referred to by 
Justice Cowan. Such a devise of land to 
any body politic, ecclesiastical or lay, was 
forbidden by statute of Edward I, and the 
lord of the fee was authorized to take 
possession of such lands, and in his default 
it was enacted that such lands showld go 
to the king. In the course of time this 
provision was extended to all lands pur- 
chased for the use of guilds, fraternities 
and so on. When testamentary power 
over freehold lands was granted during the 
reign of Henry VIII, bodies politic and 
corporate were especially excluded from 
the benejit of the statute. It is greatly to 
be regretted that a similar jealousy against, 
surrendering the control of lund to an un- 
dying corporation in perpetuity has not 
characterized legislation and legal rulings 
in the United States. It may, however, 
turn out in the end that such abuses as 
have grown up, particularly in this city, 
will serve a useful purpose of recalling to 
men’s minds the ancient doctrine and 
usage which makes the sovereign—that is, 
in this country, the people—svle owner of 
the soil. When such a principle comes to 
be recognized we shall have an end of the 
doctrine of adverse possession by which 
the Dutch Reformed and Trinity churches 
claim and exercise the power to levy 
enormous taxes for corporate benefit on 
the land of this island. Then, in the case 


that Ven. Kloosk |. dinck, 


Md 


! yeceive such a bequest, where no man hav- 
| ing any legal right as a tenant appears, the 


This | 


paramount lords of the soil, the people, 
will be awarded the land, the right to 
possess which is in dispute. 


The Reformed Protestant Dutch church 
of New York possesses a fifth of the old 


shoemaker’s field by a title that cannot be 
defended on moral grounds. It puts the 
revenue from that property, as has been 
shown in a previous paper, to no yublic 
use. Itusesits funds to pay aristocratic 
preachers for ministering in costly churches, 
built from the revenue of the estate, to rich 


and fashionable congregations abundantly 


evlex build churches for themselves and 
to pay for such preaching as suits them. 
The exact income thus derived and spent 
it is not possible to state. That it is very 
great is however beyond dispute. Esti- 
mates as to the income derived by the 
church from the shoemaker’s field prop- 
erty vary from $125,000 to $150,000 a year. 
In a few instances we have definite facts. 
The lot having a twenty foot front on 
Broadway and running one hundred and 
sixty-two feet tea inches along John strect, 
and indicated on the map, is in some re- 


Spects undesirable, because the straighten-. 


ing of John street since the original plot was 
made has greatly narrowed its Broadway 
front. On May 1, 1886, this lot was leased 
to Austin Corbin for twenty-one yeurs at 
$18,000, it being a part of the bargain that 
Mr. Corbin should within three years erect 
thereon a brick and stone building to cost 
atleast $200,000. At the end of the twenty- 
one years, according to the lease, the an- 
nual rental value of the ground and the 
value of the building are to be fixed by 
arbitrators, and the church may choose 


whether it will buy the building at the ap- 
praised value or renew the lease.at. the 


| rent thus fixed. 


Another lot at Broadway and Fulton 
street, now occupied by the Evening Pos 
building, was leased to William E. Flem- 
ing, George Roll, John Belger and Charles 
L. Fleming in May, 1865, for twenty-one 
years at $19,000 a year on condition that 
the tenants should erect a building thereon, 


worth at least $50,000. Between the lot. 


thus leased and Fulton street there was wu 


strip four feet eleven inches in width, run- 
Fleming | 
and others transferred their lease to Will-. 


ning the whole length of the lot. 


jam Cullen Bryant and Isaac Henderson 
on Feb. 27, 1873, and Mr. Bryant trans- 
ferred his interest to Mr. Henderson on the 
first of May following. 
narrow strip) on Fulton strect, 
the church thereupon Jeased the whole lot 
thus enlarged to Henderson for sixty-three 
years from May 1, 1874, at $381,000 a year 


for the first twenty-one years, $35,0000 a 


Henderson. had, i 
in some way, acquired possession of the ; 
anc. 
he sold it to the church for $120,000, and: 


mesé invariab} 
Mr. Corbi 


; fortieth: ah 
second 


whole 35. Adding to this the $49,000 re- | ti 


ceived for the two Broadway lots, we have: 
a total income for the chureh of $119,000. a: 


year from. the fifth part of the old swamp 
granted to the 
tan vats. This 


merly the undivided vacant lot shown on 


the map, which is now thickly built up.. 


Allowing but $3,000 for this, the annual 
income is brought-up to $122,000 a year. 


Snug Hi: 
~some kin 


five shoemakers for their: 
calculation leaves out the: 
interest of the church in what was for- 


increase 1 
shoemak 


This, however, is not the whole revenue | the 


of the corporation: The lot on which. the 
old postoflice stood was not a part of the 
Harberdinck bequest and it was alienable. 
The church scld it to the fedeval gev rn 
ment for $200,000. It probabiy seid the 


site of the old Garden street church and. 


invested the money. The: consistory pur- 


chased the site of the Lafayette street | 
church when land was cheap. in that | 


neighborhood, 


has been torn down to make way for a 
large building for. manufacturing. purposes: 
on its site which has already been rented in» 


advance of its erection at $12,500. a year. 


This shows that the income of the estate is 


and now that building [°C 


invalid willis 
the porti se 


growing more rapidly than the consistory | - 


can spend it, so that, if no change be 


made, it will fifty years hence be another. 


one of the rich corporations authorized by | 
absurd laws to levy'an enormous: land tax | 2 


on. the business people of New York to 


raise funds for no useful purpose what- 


ever org 


“But old John Harberdinck only be-|_ 
queathed a fifth part of the shoemakers | 
field to the Dutch church, The other four-. 


fifths of the property passed. to pr 


vate persons, whose heirs or assiens | { 
have from that time to the present derived. | 
proportionately as great an. income from | 
the estate as has the Dutch church. Leav- 


calculation we find that-the church is 
drawing at least $73,000 a year in groun 
rent from its other lots. The total re 
then obtained by ull the owners from tha 
portion of the old field is $365,000 a yeur. 
That is to say, a number of land ow 
are permitted by law to levy a taxol 

a day on the limited“ number o 

doing: business on that small spo 

But though recent 

Broadway lots. in| 

er’s field, there app 
doing so. Broadway 

maps us the western b 
‘The original deed o 

in the register’s oflice, d 

all.of the Broadway lots os : 

‘sixteen acres and assign 


year for the second twenty-one years, and * 


at not less than $25,000 a year for the third 
twenty-one years. 
upon built the present Evening Post huild- 
ing on the lot. 


that the church receives $49,000 a year 


in ground rent from its two Broadway lots. 
its exact. re-. 
ceipts from the remaining lots. Four 


It is difficult to estimate 
and a half 
original plan 
divided into ten 


lots appearing on. the 
have since been. sub- 
lots, yielding — the 


estate $14,000 a year, which would be at 


the rate of $3,111 for each of the original 
lots. A lot on William street having a 
front of 40 feet and a depth of 96 feet, 
which rented in 1845 for $1,080, was leased 


again last May for $1,900. A lot fronting | 


on John street 25 feet, leased in 1865 for 
$700, was again leased last vear at 31,100 a 
year. This is one of the smallest lots on 
the tract, and doubtless represents the 
minimum rent. It would be a moderate 
estimate to put the average rent of each 
lot at $2,000 a year, or $70,000 for the 


Mr. Henderson there-» 


Adding to this $31,000 the 
$18,000 paid by Austin Corbin, it appears. 


though now owned by var 


‘must be taken into account in mi 


estimate of the appreciation _ 


erty in Value. The tenth 
the church we have foun 


$49,060. ayear.. Tt is a moderat 


-to put down all of these lots ¢ 
ground rent of ten times tt 
Add.to this the $365,000 annu 
property off of Broadway, un 
total rental of $855,000 a year d 
this old field. ‘Lo this must. br 
taxes paid by tenats, whic 
ings are. included in the va 


' yield nearly half as much mo 
| appears-that private ‘parties a 
; together can obtain over a million 


year for permitting a comparatiy 
number of people to use for busin | 
poses sixteen acres.of this island betw 
Ann street and Maiden lane. ne 
The fact that the building: 
in the present assessment does not militate 
against this statement, for recentsales have 
‘shown that the assessment does not cover 


are included. 


-ing the Broadway property out of the | 


| system that’ 
work in building nu 
New York, a . 
every trade in the cit 


$200,000 on one of 
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GOING INTO BUSINESS 5. 


SOW TRE APOTHECARIES GF NEW YORK 
ARE SITUATED. 


Mame “Interestive Facts Fram a Vcterin 

- Qdyeerver in the Basiness—What Retailers 

Say—What Can be Zoped For by the Ave 
erazoe Druzzist's Cleri® 


Amember of Tez Sraxpanv’s staff lately 
Slained the following intae erview with a gen- 
Geman whose relations with the dri trace 
ef New Yerk enable tim te ane 2S an au- 
thority: 

Reporter—World you p!case c vive men gen- 
gral descriptien of the druggists’ business m 
his city to-day as compared with what it - 
was, say, half a century ago, or before the 
ghanzes took piave in the trade and bisiness 
ef the country, which have marked tke last: 
twenty-five years esoeciaily? __ 

Pruccist I huve krown the city Tut thirty- 
eight years, aud cin state my exper jence for 
Bust time cniy. 

P..—Now wany 7 retail arag stores are there 
inthe city? se 

eR shonld say between 799 ‘and 800. Let 
os 3; here is the baciness directory—120 
Bumes sito a page—fy 
droezist’  names—060. in 
Gbkirty years 270 there were 
fncrease has Deen about the s 
preoase In eames a tlie 
sBy. 

i.—Has competitio 


the directory. 
abous 400. The 
sameaoas the iu- 
“Jarger, 1 should 
yale e@ -about the. 

D.—Competition is felt much worse, espe- 
@ialiy in the lust ten years. A great deal of 
ivis caused by the large general stures open-_ 
tig fancy ¢g goods counters and taking the sales 
from) druggists. As a matter of fact, that 
feature dates from the day when Macy & Co. 
pot Cashmere bouguct Sap en sale ata cui 
Suie price. 

.--Are sales also: fected by the druggists 
w:0 advertise low rates? : 

eee are in the trade what we call: 

“cutters.” The majority. “of such déalers are, 
in my opizion, not equal in character as Dusi- 
Zess men to the others. They are, of ‘cour SE, 
Baancially a detriment to the rest. 

R.—As to reuts? re 

D.—Rents increase more rapidiy than busi-. 
mess. Leases are short—frcm one to five 
gears, the latter term being the exception. | 

R.—Are there openings offering for young: 
Gicrks to begin business for themselves? - 

D.—Business openings fer men having the 
eanital and competeut to manage places for 
themselves are very few. 

R.—What is the range of salaries? ae. 

¥).-—-They rarely, very rarely, exceed 81.200 
gm year. They may average $800—that is, for 
graduates of a college of pharmacy. Accord- 
aug to law, a prescription clerk must have 
four years’ expericnee, und of course must be 
aman of some education. | 

R.—Do manufaczurers and wholesale deal-. 

rs OWN retail stores? 

“Dp. —They do not, asa rule, start them as arn 

enterprise. Retailers occasionally fal! so 
deeply into debt tc those supplying then with 
foods that a mortgage is taken on the store. 
When this occurs it is usually.in the case of a 
beginner whose sales have not been pr ofitable 
exough to enable hun to meet his notes. The 
wholesale men then secure themselves by ob- 
tain a first lien ou the goods 

R.—What capital is required to oe up a- 
drug business? 

D.—To stock a store, pay for the. fixtures 

and wait a reasgnuble time for business to 
pie toa new stand a druggist mpst com- 
mand from $5,000 to 38,000... Thirty years azo 
one-half wus sufficient. “The opening for 
drugcists is generally jn a newly built ee 
tality. 5 

R.—How many profits does a consumer 
pay! 

D.—Tkree. The manufacturer's, 
Bale dealer's and the retailers. 

R—Do the w lolesale: houses _inerease | in 
Bunber? ah Been Coat care 2S 

D.—No. san 

R.— What: proportion of retail Aciechts 
own the buildings in which hey. luve their . 
scores! 

D.—Very few, I should say. But that is. 
partly owing vo the fact that the capital can 
be better utilized im business than in real 
estate. 

This ended the annarwinw ’ Several retail” 
@rugzists subsiatliated. micst of the state 
gments and opinions of the gentleman us given 


above, dwelling esp ecia lly upon the facts re-- 


Yating to competiticn and rent. One of them 
took up the question of a druggist placing 
his capital in a drug store rather than in real 
estate. That, he suid, could be readily ex- 
plained. Asa matier of fact, but few retail 


erucezists had capita! sufficient to becouie in- + 


westors in real] estate. The capital going into 
& store was in general partly a mau’s own, 
partly borrowed money, und partiy goods 
held on commission cr on credit from whole- 
sale houses Besides, in investing in a retail 
store, a working druggist employed himself 
ns well as the capital he handled. There was 
bitter complaint, he Enew, among many retuil 
d@rugeists ut the increase of rent made by 
their landlords in propcrtion to their ability 
to payit. The druggist took the risks, did 


the work, exercised his ingenuity in drum- | 


ming up a custom, znd then delivered over to 
his landlord a Jarge percentage of the profits 
of it alk There wus a popular action 
thet the profits in the apothecary’s trade 
were enormous. He heard it said lately that 
they were five hundred per cent—a cent’s 
worth of salt or four selling at five cents. 
How much was there, he would ask, in fancy 
Koods and soaps, since such articles’ were 
Guid ut 2 shade above wholesale prices at the 
great storest How much on postage stiinps 
and many of the irifies that women buy? 
As to vrescription sales, should not a man 
who bas spent years in obtaining the 
knowledge of preparing prescriptions, and 
paid fer his tui. ieti, Ve weive compensation for 
tiiis thne and meney! He put up a pre- 
scriplicu und Dieead s say, fifty cents fur it. 
fhe wmuteriais cust, say, Livelve cents. And 
the wise observer studing ou the wayside 
would say he had made several hundred per 
cent. Gn the corner across the street wus 2 
mian bebind a bar seHing whisky. What cust 
at ei awl aicsate ten cents thas man sold for 
Eity, aud tbe iine and money ae put into his 
educaiion Were very little indeed. ‘The 
drug zist’s tive hundred per gent caine seldcm, 
the liquur dealer’s was with uexriy every | 
gate. But the liguer dealer's iandlord found 
& way to reduce dis income, and cther nenr- 
by liquor dealers reduced the number of his 
gules. The same cCircuiastances, be observed, 
affected the occupaiion of selling in whut- 
ever five it might be. New dewiers push in 
onc ct business to pieces, aud lundlerds in- 
erease the rents. » 
find 60, reader, we have obtained some 
&vowiledge of the conditions that environ the 
@rug business§ We have seen that ibe | 
Yetuiler is commouly hampered by excessive 
Competition, exorbitant rent auc adventurous 
“cutters” His clerks are bound to kecp 
up the appearances that manifest: themselves 
iu “resvectable” clethes and clean boarding 
bouses on incomes only a trifle above tbat of 
the driver cf a street car. The best of clerks, 
with a ttle cupital, hesitutes before goin 
juts DUsiuess fur hiusei!. Neither dealer nur 
fierk cuu see a much improved condition 
gheud of him us a reward for long hours, 
ebiiging innuners to customers, a college 
eduestuce, and a constant study ef public 
Writs. 
Wel, what is the point to be made? Where | 
she)! we stop in our inferences! Ebail we end 
sTae 


» pages and a half of- 
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| with a lively interest. 


THE STA NDARD, 


; fora clerk and not a very good one for an 

{ umbitious man with some capital,” and re 
solve to stow away in our minds this result 
of our examination, so that we inay advise 
pecp!2 to try rather some other occupation: 
and shail we also hug once more the precicus 
oid platitudes which tell us that every im- 
aginable business has its seamy side, and 
that ali conditions in life have their tribula- 
tions? Or shall we go on and = accept 
the profoundly scientific facts that out of 
every one huudred business men ninety-six 

tare sure to fail sume time, that the returns to 

| capital and Jaber must on the average be 

y about the same amoung purveyors of drugs us 

| in other professicns, or men would not become 
ae wreists, und that nowhere in the world are 
people better off than in America? 

It micht be comically iNogical to suggest 
that the labor question had any connection 
With the profession of the pharmacist. It 
might be ludicrous to attempt to prove Unit 
lund menopoly and the small incomes of the 
proprietors of drug stcres had any relation. 
We must be eareful lest our conclusions are 
carried teo far. 


THE VIEWS OF A MAN OF WEALTH. 


He Syeaks of the Dark Prospects fer Poor 
Young Men. 


A gentleman who stands at tke head of a 


{ large manufacturing business spent an heur 


the other day in giving lus views on tke social 
-question to a STanDanrp writer. He said, by 
way of introduction, that he began Hfe poor, 
had worked bard and bad accumulated 
wealth. | When he started in business thie old 
inethods prevailed. The railroad system of 
the ccuutry was far frera complete, and the 
mantfacturers sold their gocds in smaller 
areas than they do now. Combinations of 
manufacturers were unknown. There was 
competition, but it was not felt with a tenth 
part of the forecthatitis now The country 
wus being developed rapidly, ‘usiness wis 
taking on new forms, and t.. demand for 
capital and enterprise was felt in nearly 
-every. community. He himself had come to 
New York at an eppertune time, be had 
found an opening in business, and Jater, be- 
dieving thet he saw necessity for a change in 
the methods of carrying on the line of inannu- 
facturing and selling in which he was en- 
gaged, he made a venture and reaped great 
success. While he couid safely claim some 
ol the quilities necessary to a business man— 
such as close attention. to his affairs, modera- 
‘tion in living expenses aud tlie like—he 
would nut assume that ke had powers 
not possessed by many young men in business 
to-day. Nor would he presume upon bis own 
success to lecture the youth of this genera- 
tion as to Wrat course ibey should follow in 
order to imitate his success. He knew well 
‘enough that conditiens had changed. To-day 
no man could set up in the business in which 
‘he, the speaker, was enguged without in- 
vesting a fortune init and being prepared 
to encounter a systematic opposition by those 
ulready in it. The m echanic working at it in 
the shops must remain there, the rare acci- 
dents of furtune excepted. The clerk must 
‘xpect to bea clerk, only a few gradations of 
promotion being open to him. Employes of 
cany class were paid wages or saluries ad- 
justed by the ccmpetition of the wage market. 
This was not enough; it was not what the 
world could yield in the way of a living, and 
it would not satisfy men as citizens of a repub- 
lic and as intelligent men living in an ace 
“like the present. There would be demands 
>soon made by the employed classes that 
weuld startle those who were trying to make 
it seem that conditions as they are are right 
and just and changeless. The labor unions 
and the new political party were feeling their 
way tc new and better conditions, and they 
éreright in doing so. He knew men inthe 
‘cir inelé of bis acquaintance who felt: as he did. 
‘He saw many bright young men about him, 
and he often wondered what was to become 
‘of them. He could not see anything in the fu- 
ture for them further than positions under 
large firms or corporations, and such positions 
merely afforded a life of toil without, gener- 
ally, the hope of a competence. A return 
to the day of little stores und factories wus 


tas impossible asa return to the time when 


there were no pools of manufacturers. The 
age of monopoly in many forms is here end 
the question is who shal! be the monopolists, 
a few cupitalists or all the people together. 
The great concerns like the Standard oil 
comipany¢ could sell their products at lower 
prices than the markets had ever before 
quoted, but low prices were not the only point 
in Which the public was interested. Doubt- 
Jess, us consumers of manufactured goods, 
people are now better off than they were a 


1 
| € generation ago, but opportunities for work 


are far less and prospects for a successful 
carcer in business are worse. The speaker 
said that he had viewed co-operation as the 
‘remedy to a better state of things, but as time 
passed on and brought its testimony in re- 
Jation to a sojution of the vreat problein he 
was inclined to look upon Henry George's 
pian favorably. From time to time he saw 
its applications in a new light, and he was 
watching the presress of the lund doctrines 
Tug Stanparp he 
regurded as the leading paper of its kind in 
the country, aud he saw.that the new political 
forces were clustering about the banner that 
is upheld by the men demanding equal rights 
in the bounties of aature, 


' FROM A MAN WHO THINKS. 
He Does Nat Believe Everything the Daily 
Newspapers Tell His. 

Cricaco, UL, Aprii6.—In a recent article 

n “Georgeism in Chicago,” the Tribune again 
dispiayed its utter ignorance of the subject it 

{ attempts to discuss. It is ouly necessary to 

| point out ose or two of its inconsistencies. 

| For instanee, it says that “persons having no 
property now pay nu taxes’? Does not every 
man und woman in the United States pay 
taxes, und heavy taxes, too, on all they cat 
drink, wear ios use? Again, it speaks of the 
‘Sovernment landlord” as being no better for 
the tenant ana the private landiord. Is there 
no difference in payiug one’s rentintoa fund of 
which he, with his wife and children, are 
joint owners, and paying rent to a private 
individual, who pockets it all! 

The sccond closes with these words: “But 
as the land owners and lot owners and their 
sons are men who can Lebt and shoot, and 
who possess the overwhelming vhysical force 
of the nation, it would be difficuit to imagine 
anything more chiinerical than the conquest 
of the country by the disciples of Georgeism.” 

Hatha! The landlords talking of “fighting” 

; and “shocting,” ch? Pretty gocd evideuce, 
methinks, that the “chimera” of land reforin 
is Waxing mighty before those “lighters” aud 
“shooters.” CHARLES W. PHILLIES. 


Sau Francisco Call 
The value of land, like everything else, is 
| what people wiil give for it. Seven or eight 
| years ago, when the immigration wns lighi 


| le is the Situation Which bas Changed. 


i The Outcome of Protection. 


| 
: 


| 


| 


| 


| 


{ 
| 


and speculators had bougbt more land than | 


| they could pay for, the supply was in excess 
ot the demand, and excellent land wus 
offered at $20 aud eveo $10 an acre, without 
| takers. This same laud is now held ut S50 
and $75 an acre, and iinds buvers at the price. 
The land is the same as it ever was; it is ihe 
| situation Which hus changed. 


Aud You"! Find He is Practically Right, 


New York Insurunuce, Tes: 


We have read Mr. George’s books, aud 
every week read bis paper, with great in- 
i terest and some carefuiness; and we are in 
presced by his deep earnestness, bis bonest 
boldness and his great ability. Moreover, we 
inclined ty think hip bt. 


i bard treatment. 


LIFE IN FRANCE. 


VARIOUS PHASES OF THE SOCIAL COND!- 
TIGN. 


tion of Food to the Werking Claeses. 
Position of the Krench Bar. 


The 


Special to the Standard. 

Borpeaux, Avril 9.—-France 1s passing 
ihrougha very scvere period of commercial 
depression, aud ameug our politicians the ery 
for “fair trade” is often heard. The ribbon 
trade of St. Etienne, which unti! quite re- 

cently seemed to be saved frem the ravages 
of commercial depression, now finds itself 
cruelly hit, and the factcries of that town are 
issuing iess than balf their usua} output. This 
state of things is in part brougbt about by the 
severe competition of other naticns, and in 
part by the arbitrary dictates of prevailing 
fashions, Until plain colors came into vogue, 
the ribbons of St. Etienne had almost a mo- 


The Distribne. 


nepoly in the markets of the world. This is | 


now chanzed, ws the manufacturers of Switz- 
erland and Germany have S ueneel to in- 
troduce « larce proportion of cotton among 
the cosilier tissue, and the ribbous whea made 
up appear almest 2s good as those of Shep 
Eticune, the consequence being that France is 
underseid ever in, her owa warkets. The 
mnerchants of St. Etienne are at their wits’ 
end, forthe protective duty on cotton enter- 
ing this country is sufficiently heavy to prac- 
tically prohibit its use; indeed, ritbuns partly 
conposed, of that cummodity cost au en- 
ban ced price in producticn. “Iv the industry 
isnot to be entirely ruined,” say the miuanu- 
facturers, “‘the duty on cotten must be greatly 
reduced, if not abkclshed altogether, when it 
is innperted forthe mauufacture of ribbons.” 

The outlock for this umportant branch of 
trade is extremely sericus, and the menu- 
fucturers findthat it isas difficult a proceed- 
ing to change the law as toalter the fashions. 

‘4 short time avo a committee (acting under 
the auspices of Dr. B. W. Richardson) was 
formed in. Engiand to find out the best 
methed to be adopted in the prepar ation anc 
distribution .of ¢heap foods for the pcople. 
The object was 2 most righteous cue and 
merited every success Tt is stated in the 
report of the commitiee of workingmen who 
have specially studied the question that any 
new scheme should include the establishment 
of public kitchens and depots at which meals 
eould. be eaten, and frem which they coidd 
be supplied to workshops, factories and 
private huuses. In poiut of fact, the reeom- 
mendations simply name a system of dealing 
with the feeding of the masses that -is com- 
moniy’ adopted in this city. At most of the 
large wine cellars and factories of Bordeaux 
ther e is an imincnse open fireplace erected, 
and the employers of fabor give directions 
for a big fire to be lighted some time before 
the hour for breakfast and dinner, in order 
that-the worknien muy be able to cook their 
meals. Thisisa great boon to those who re- 
side ata distance froin their place of labor, 
as it enables them to have a good hot dinner 
for the, mere trouble of cooking it, and renders 
it unnecessary that the drinking saloon should 
be resorted to. Now, whatever other short- 
comings the French ouxrier possesses, he is 
not a drunkard, and consequently, iustead of 
spending his hard-carned wages on a totally 
tuunecessary supply of beer and = other 
alcohulic liquors, he generally provides him- 
self with a satisfying and varied meal. The 
kitchens and depots that, according to Dr. 
Richardson’s committee, ought to be public 
institutions, uided, it is to be presumed, by 
voluntary or forced contributions, are 
made into successtul private business speécu- 
lations, and the people who undertake 
seriously the trade of providing meals for the 
working elasses often reap to themselves a 
substantial living, and in course of time a 
respectable sum to retire on. This seems to 
be what is wanted in England. 

Wishing to see for myself the style of living 
that exisis among the poorest French work- 
ingmen, 1 donned an old suit, neglected to 
shuve myself and to wash my face, aud saun- 
tered toward the decks. I passed a good 
muny inferior fecding-places, where the words 
*“On sert a boire et a manger,” indicated that 
dinners were to be obtained, until at last, find- 
juss a shabby restaurant that seemed to be 
pretty full of dockyard laborers, I entered. 
There were no table-cloths, and the list of 
dishes to be obtuined was chalked on a black- 
board against the wall, the prices being noted 
against each dish. There were, at least, 
from twelve to sixteen different dishes of food 
to choose from, and al] at a very low price. 
I hid a satisfying dinner atu very cheap rate, 
and asit Wasiny inteation simply to partake of 
the same viaunds that my neighbors ordered, 
the bill of fare may boa tuken as fairly repre- 
seuting the ordinary dinner of the French 
workinan. By dint of repeated bard knocks 
oa the tabie the attention of the overworked 
walter was calied, and he threw down a knife, 
spoon and fork. The spoon and fork were of 
Britannia metal The meal consisted of a 
large plate of vegetable soup, cost two cents: 
a very large piece of bread, two cents; a plate 
of red baricot beans (far more than I could 
eat), cost two cents; half a plate of roast veal 
(the quantity being ample for an ordinary 
man), cost four cents; a plate of rice, one cent; 
and half a bottle of vin ordinatre, cost four 
cents; so that it will be seenavery fair dinner 
was provided for fifteen cents, wita half a 
bottle of wine included. The French cheap 
restaurants supply private houses, and muyy 
smal} fumiies tind ib mure convenient to pro- 
eure their datiy meals from these sources than 
to hive the cooking done at heme. 

Although the scule of lawyers’ retaining 
fees is distinctly reasonable, and the general 
question of remuneration such as to give 
httle ground for complaint from suitors in 
French courts of law, a Parisian journal has 
severely criticized the antiquated regulations 
that are still in vogue in connection with the 
admission of new members to the French 
bur—regulations which have the tendency of 
deterring many able men from entering the 
profession, who might otherwise becoine 
some of its most brilliant ornaments. In Enz- 
land the heavy expenses, social and official, 
with which the earlier portions of a barrister’s 
career are environed practically prevent men 
of small means from undertaking that par- 
ticular calling; but in France the obstacies in 
the way are of an entirely different charac- 
ter. The French bar is spceken of iu the se- 
ries of articles referred to as “a truly ar- 
chaic institution, possessing a code of 
adininistrative anomalies ubué have survived 
ail the reforms carricd cut in France since 
the revolution.” Before acccss to the bar can 


. 


Le obtained it is a sine qua noua that the name | 


ef the candidate shall have been already 
seribed upon the list of avocats; x 
those who have pussed all the necessary ex- 
aminations, and cblained the degrees that are 
required before the profession of an avocaé 
ecun ve exercised, must be officially received 
by the bar eouneil, a despotic body, 
cisions cunnot be appealed against. 


considerations. This absurd regulation often 
mauses great discontent, und many  ci- 
puble and jeurned inen desert the legul 
profession on the very threshold of their 
admittance to the Palaisde Justice, imagin= 
ing that they huvea grudge against society, 

when society has had nothing whatever to du 
with the decrees that have intercepted their 
legal carcer. 
all things here—are singled out for especialy 
In those exses where a for- 
vigner bus to plead a caste against a Freneb- 
man, he is unable to place bis case in the 


“bands of & member of 


Vvhose de- 
Cis main-- 
tained that many of the decisions are glac-. 
ingly unjust, being dictated by purely personal: 


in- | 
und evea all> 


Foreigners—as indeed inalmost j 


dot, 


belong to his own nationality; he is rigidly 


shnt out from employing foreigners; and how- 


ever much his cause might benefit from the 
employment of a special pleader having a 
large teclnicel knowledge of the question in 


dispute, he is absolutely forbidden to give u 


brief to any but a Frenchman. The natural 
result is that all foreigners who have settled 
in France are kept out of a profession which 
they might adorn. <A considerable amount of 
correspondence has passed on the subject, 
woud it bas been suggested (che suggestion 
having received influential support) that, in 
the case of a comnnittee of examiners, duly 
appointed by the government, having granted 
a certificate of their ability to speak French 
fluently, foreigners, otherwise well qualified, 
should not be shut ont from undertaking the 
profession of a barrister. Thereis not much 
likelihood, however, that the lefal authorities 
wil] voluntarily resign oy diminish the judicial 
powers they at present possess. 
ARNOLD DICKSON. 


ee 


FATHER HIGGINS’ LECTURE. 


— 


Dr. McGlynn Goed-Humoredty Demolishes 
His Reverexd Cincinnati Critic. 
Cincinnati Telesram, April 14. 

A short time béfore Dr. McGlynn’s de- 

parture z Telegram. representative asked him 
what he theught of Father Higgins’ lecture. 
Dr. McGlynn replied promptly: 
“Father Higgins is evidently a gentleman 
of Jearning and culture, and ‘no doubt every 
yay 2 very estimable clergyman, but-it is per- 
fecily clear that his judgement ef this question 
bas been badly warped by prejudice. 

“IT should be very sorry to be guilty of 
charging him with willful, conscious, mental 
dishonesty, but it certainly dces seem to me 
that his whole argument would indicate thut 
it was the preduction of a man who had 
started out with a foregone conclusion, and 
then sought eageriy all nanner cf arguments, 
good, bad and indifferent, rather than muke 
inquiry as a secker after truth for its own 
suke alone, without any prejudice whatever, 
with the singie resolve to follow it whither- 
soever it should lead: kim. 

“J was forcibly rerninded while listening to 
the lecture ef a statement which Mr. George 
was able to make ina preface to one of the 


; later editions of his great work, narmely, that 


he had faiced as yet fo sce any argument a}- 
leecd against the bock that had not already 
been fully answered in the bock itself. 

“Tmay without indiscretion be permitted to 
say that an estimable gentleman of the city 
has told me thatan exceptionally intellicent 
Catholic Jady who had read Mr. George's 
werks,.and could see for herself no escape 


-from the cogency of bis reasoning, and yet 


thought that while so many good and supposed- 
to-be learned men were opposing his conclu- 
sions there must be strong and valid arguments 
against them, went eagerly to hear Father 
Higgins give, I suppese, the very sume 
lecture; and after hearing bis arguments. sur- 
rendered herself entirely to the conclusions of 
Myr. George. 

“I have heard it seriously proposed by some 


of our friends this morning that it would be a 


good thing if the Henry George club of this 
city would ra Father Higgins’ lecture as 
a tract in the work of propaganda. 

“Father Higgins more than once sneered at 
ihe rhetoric of Mr. George, at his ghitering 
pblrases, and saidand implied that Mr. George 
is carried away by his tancy, and that his 
rhetoric was exceedingly sophistical. I would 
say, With all courtesy, that this description, 
inmy mind, applies with perfect justice to 
Father Higgins himself, and that a careful, 
honest, dispaussionute perusal of Mr. George's 
works will show that he is an ardent wor- 
shiper of the truth, and is willing to follow it, 
no matter at what sacrifices of prejudice or 
previous conviction, and no mutter at what 
inconvenience to himseif. 

“A notable and lamentable omission of 
Father Higgins’ argument was the omission 
to discuss the question of the ‘unearned incre- 
ment.’ He simply dismissed it with a sneer. 
He said nothing of what is so large a part of 
the whole question, namely: The enormous 
value that comes to lind, particularly in 
great cities when it ceases to be thought of as 
having any agricultural value. 

“It was a strange walving of a great part 
of the issue to confine himself ashe did to 
the mere question of agricuitural lands. The 
whole of his argument, as faras it had any 
value, simply went to prove what Mr. George 


had asserted, and proved far mere ably and_ 


eluquently, namely, that a man bas a right to 
his improvements and to whatsoever he pro- 
duces by his dwn industry. 

“It wasa falsehood to say or imply that 
Mr. George would deprive the farmer of a 
perfect equivalent or compensation for any- 
thing that his labor has put into the soil. Mr. 
Gecrge, as much as Fatber Higgins, is an ad- 
vocate of undisturbed possession of portions of 
land by individuals, and it was the leading 
fallacy of Futher Higgins throughout that he 
failed to distinguish between the two utterly 
distinct things—possession and ownership. 

“Father Higgins found indefeasible title to 
land in the facy that a man had sowed a crop 
er dug adrain. What a pity that he didn’t 
tell us something of the title that, as he im- 
plicd, wus thereby created to the whole 


eround underlying the surface, down to the ! 


very center, iucluding all that it may con- 
teiu in the shape of coal, marbie, gold, silver 
aud natural gas. 

“Ty was fortunate, for the sake cf truth and. 
justice, that Futher Hiegins gave copious ex- 
tracts from the works of Mr George himself, 
If the lecture shall be published as he guve it, 
we shall have 
whatever poison it contains will carry with it 
the antidote.” 


MINNEAPGLIS ORGANIZING. 


A Sumber of Gieod Men Are Pushing the 
Good sVork aud Expect to Make a Farmid- 
able Party, 

~MinNEAPOLIS, Minn., April 13.—A number 
of men who are zealous in tne cause of appre- 
priating land values for public purposes held 
another meeting here last night and much 


carnpestness was displayed. We-went into. 


orgapization and elected officers, and have 
formulated plans for organization in all tke 
wards and precincts in the city. Earnest 
mien are busy circuleting tbe platform for 
signatures and collecting residents of the pre- 
ciuets together to forny separate elubs, from 
which are to be elected representatives to a 
central committee... As we have 


the cstablished parties. The interier of tie 
state is ready fur the harvest, too, and we 
expect to do eflicient work. ALD. 
Fivecsixths of Us Are Fools. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 16.—If one-sixth of the 


people of this uy own all the land of the | 


country, and, if furthermore, 
perfect right to do as they 


they have. a 


2 communities. 


poses, and their modest wants: were. supplied 


‘a beorm ins building in Harlem.- 


built 


fluts were constructed to 


people who desired to make Harlem their 


-pended on improvements in. the 
the comfort of knowing that { 


‘no elections | 
near at bund we have littie opposition from } 


please witb it, | 


SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1887. 


Stately brownstone mansion on the northeast 
corner of 226th street and Fifth ave 

by Henry W. Genet, and owned 

by McLoughlin, the sonz publis 

the must: striking Private res 


RAPID TRANSIT. 


THE RESULT GF THE THOUGHTLESS 
GRANTING OF FRANCHISES. 


hake ew 


t 
« 


* 


rine te nae erent nmin sane 


How the Eievared Roads Wave Driven Up 
Rens in Unrlem—Single Lots leid at 
$25,000 to $75,000—A Poor Sun's Vil- 
Inge Transformed inte a Kich Man’s.Gity ! 
—What the Future Wolds in store. 


admired. by aik who se 
residence, asp} 6 
15th sire 


New Yerk Star, Apritcy. 

Vi ue rapid 2 spowth of Harle Wnt 
buildings, wealth and influence dur 
few years isk simply wonderful, 
country where: cities have 
mushrooms, ima night, and ¥ 
ness has suddenly been rept 
Less vban uw quar 
tury ago Harlem was am hum! 


ti ively. reue 
Ref orme 


juge with miles of de: cert counts 
e 


between it aud the city of New Ye ehan an ae 
insignificant town when- compared. with the. 
present a aad: be metrepoli 5 ot. the > West- 
eru heniispie? _ 
The village oe Hariem proper hen mctendad! 
from ‘about. 118th street te the to! j bridge und: 
from Second to Fourth avenues. On some of” 
the cross streets further ic the west. were many 
pretty cottages and some more pretentious | 
dwellings. The few thousand inhabitants re- 
quired but two polling places for cigction pur- 


are fine edil 
There are soi 

in Harlem. . First 
imposing tron lirepro 

of Third avenue andl 
ture is. 985x100. feet In exte 
high, and cost in the 

The fine brick building’ (3) 
street and Third. avenne, F 
| Alexander - Bres., 

“Other fine: stores 
j bhird avenue ar 

front buileling, 

and the Horton “building 
Fast 125th str vet. Ton 
a Diagnit 3 


by « single dry gcods store und w few other 
trudesinen. The pecpie formed wlaw abiding. 
church ecing comniunity in the main, and 
were justly proud cf cheir pleasant village, 
albeit.it had but few brick houses and nota 
single brownstone front nor a plute glass show 
window iu any of its steres. 

The value of reai esiute: was absurdly Fow 
as compured with the prices thut now pre- 
vill. Cottages on the cross streets could: be 
beught for $1,000 and upward, and a whole 
block on, Third avenue could be: purchased 
fer naif the muney that is now demanded for. 
a singie lew. Nerts, were correspondingly | 
low. “A neat cott:t#e could be bired for $10 ur 

$12 a month, and itwas a fine ‘house indeed 
that rented for more than S1d0a year... The 
rent paid for the large store and dwelling on 
the southwest corner. of 125th- “street: “and 
Fourth avenue in 1803 would net commence 
to pay the tux Lill ef last yes ar, and the uan- 

ualrent now paid:for certain other houses 
woald. have purchased them a quarter uf 2 
century aco. eh 

After the close of the war. there was quite 
Luts were’ 
Inuch -soughe- after for building and spee- 
ulative purposes, and prices went up witb ae 
rush. The period from i865 to 1873 may be 


Aaetshaetiparshtatterettasemshdicmmaduntonedeeheumtnaaesierscamemammenisatarr amnion 


The. vaiee 
Harlem are 


Sheekencanaivqesneenenhameatiiciiaaat ma 


‘Similar. prices 
oF s prepeny . 


designated as the eru of the “skin builders,” 


is they were culled, and most. of the hous | mi on i 
at that time were very faulty in con: } distric 
struction... Nevertheless. they sold rapidly | price ene: 
und at-high prices. The panic that folluwed | foeation. 1 
Black Friday had most disastrous results in | hene ¢: 
Harlem. The “skin builders’ and the cap- | while on 
italists who backed them were engulfed in one 
cominon ruin, the price of real-estate fell off | # 
one-half, and. v general Iethargy took -the if ct 
place of the activity that had prevailed. ie : 

Harlem was a dull place until the elevated 
railroad went into. operation ‘in 1878 - Then prove 
the attention of capitalists and those seeking five yee 
homes was attracted to it, and the price of | ®Y enue will be 
real estate began to advance. Then began the value of all property in Hf 
transformation scene which in-a few brief fifty per cent in that. time. 
years has changed the quiet suburban village” 
into a thriving: ‘business mart, has increased | WAY AUSTRALIAN | LANES UE  FALLDW. 
the population of the place more than tenfold. Se 

and has covered a vast territory with pleasant Thirty-two Owners to 4,352 
homes. When the builders commenced their Ouly the Smaber Farms Cn 
operations in 1879 attention was first paid to Any Extent. - ee 
the vacant plots in ibe more settled portions: Adelaide, South Australia, B 
of the place, but it was not Jong before the | ~ The guy es 
larger exteut of territor y to the westward of cently: 
Fourth avenue and: the recently filled «in. 
swamps and water courses of south Harlem 
were invaded. ‘The demand was so sudden” 
and so great that the -price of eligible lots 
doubled at once, ind they have been. advanc- 
ing steadily ever since. The demand. for 
houses was so great as to. stimulate building 
operations on a large scale, and hundreds of | 
houses Were soon in course of construction... 
The enormous advance in the prices of. Jots 
made it impossible to construct a house that 
could be rented for a moderate price, and 
ineet the demand. 
great: numbers and among ‘the h 
‘palatial apartment ae to 2 


par pose: 
-proportio 
figures 
der one 


These were soon built in- 

of every class, from the 

house, with every known appliance fur com- 

fort. and convenience, to the more humble 

tenement house. The demand for houses at 

mnoderate prices for permanent investment by 

ceavlered: 

hoine was such as to exceed the possible sup- -beldings in 

ply. The many three-story brownstcne fronts underst Od. 

of west Harlem were the result of this de- Bu 

mand. : : : 
Meantime the” tendrhents: for:the poorer 

classes, great four and tive e-story. structures. 

with accommodations for sixtcen to twenty 

families, were building on the waste places in 

south Hariem. These houses, often built’ by 

the block, now cover the section below 110th 

street almost solidly, and have made south. 

Harlem distinctly the home of the jaboring. 

class. The Third. avenue elevated. railroad: 

divides Harlem, asfar us the advance in the 

price of real estate and the character of | are fairly cult 

building improvements are concerned, into. absolutely 

two distinct,scctions. The eastern section bas = . 

felt the boom toa certain: extent, but where 

prices have doubled ou the east side they | 

have quadr upied und even quintupled on the. 

west side, aud: where one doliuy bus beer ex- 

sash ten 

doltars have keen spent on the west... The. 

eastern section hus beca given over to houses 


holding z 
“Pte 20 eres. 
acres with : 


per cent. 


and flats for people of moceraie means, wind} 


some day will be absorbed by the dei mands of 
commerce and manufactures. 
‘fhe western section of Hariem, extend: me 


nee te hone hetween. 


ane of this only 6 3, 50D ae 


from. Fourth avenue to Eighth avenue, and wee 


from 116th street iv 133d sireet, may be sty led Le 
the “gilt. edged”. district, us Here are fcund 4° 
nothing but first-class dwellings, all well und 
expensiveiy built, and some. of them fine 
specimens of architecture. Brown stone is the Ee 
prevailing material and simplicity is the ;ren- 

eral rule, but here: and there are innuvations 

in the way of tile and: terra ee tta, and there | = 
are numerous specimens of elaborate archi- ‘ 
tecture of a striking character. «I 

trict there are very few vacant lots, at 

are destined soon to be occupied: by Srst-cla 
houses, as the price of the land is so high that 


‘it wilk not pay to erect. any. other 


buildings upon it. The aparlinent, house 
the district a are, many of them, very extensiv 
and elegant in their -< 2 ppointments 

them mey be mentioned the “D 
mupnificent seven-story + 


| northeast corner of Maciso: 
street. - The 
“Firth and Sepia 
s hhirh,- 
balding ‘is. the 


“Astor,’) on 
avenue 
whos 


100 feet high. - Yt. 
and 27th str ect are 
apurmients 


either let it stand idle 4 season ortwo or cul- | +: 
tivate it according as whinvor caprice micht L } 
dictate, then we,.the iive-sixihs, are entin ely | = 


in the landow ners’ grasp und “at their. mercy 


gad must be a surpius population. These tandy | 


owning fellows must have been lucky in be 
bern in the year gue and having the iirst 1 : 
We. the dandiess ghijarity, are a submis 
neteven so much as owning a share of the 
& round we stand upon. 
tion, is ip noi? Jos. BEAUMONT.: 
A Word from Miss Helen Taylor. 
Loxpox, Eng.—Tue Staxpanp is regularly 
received and as regularly read. I was par- 
ticuiarly pleased to see a seusible article on 


‘the Mormons and on the United States gov- 


ernment attack op them. HELEN TAYLOR. 


Its a “ludicrous pusi-_ 


pointments a are elegant thrOuebONL 


| prick, ands one of the most spacious and ele- 


“The 

dence ef Jordan L. Bout, corner of 130th sireet. me 
apd Fifth avenne, is a magnificent pile of | lane Express, 

credible yaiue. I 
ganlinansions inthe ety. Ti was erected by | only 200 square i ie We 
ube late R. B. Connolly for a residence, but ! OA, or about as. Sd. pers 
Wab uever cccupied by him. ‘The. une and } than £1,500,000 an aCT ee 


ew 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


The Cause ef Poverty. 


“Kew York, April 2.—ihe following ques- 


. ‘tion has been asked me, with the request thai 


be sert to The Staxpanp fer answer: 
Please stute briefly the reasons for thiuking 
that private ow nershiv of land is the efficicat 
pause rot the poveriy which exists in the United 
States. 
Whether or not a bricf answer to this 
tion will be suflicient depends upon 
the questioner” 3 familiarity with element- 
ary principles. © Let him = carefully read 
chapter 2, book 9 of “Progress und Pov- 
ne 9 
The man who has only his jabor to de- 
pend upon must seek aa opportunity to 
geork. 40 duins this he compe 1e5 with a 
wast number of other men who have onlv 
their labor to depend upon and with ma- 
phines that.in large part do the work of 
men. Lf natural opportunities to work in- 
greased with increase of labor, this compe- 
fition would be, in a mieasure, free; but the 
awnership of land, by liniiting natural op- 
riunities to work. gives tu him who con- 
qeols an opportunity an advantaye over 
him who seeks one. The inevitable result 
is a downward tendency of wages, with its 
correlative, un upward tendency of jand 
twalues. Upon the point to which these 
corresponding tendencies have ut a given 
fime advanced depends the degree of pove 
erty. In the United States “poverty has 
not vet reached the lowest degree; but. it 


J. 


thas advanced toward it with the increase 


of land values, and wherever lund values 
pre highest poverty is deepest. 
if land values were taxed so that no one 


~ gould bene#t. by merely holding land, not 


only would the public enjoy the benefit of 
land values, ut all land having no value 
for use (Of whictt there is an abundance, 
since most vacant hind values are specula- 
tive) would be free, This would offer an 
outiet for labor, and reculate competition 
for opportunities to work. Then involun- 
tary poverty would be inipossible. 
Farm Mortzazes. 

Coxwart, Ran.—U a man works and saves 
500 and lends it tea farmer on a dnortgege 
on the farmer’s land, how will the uwner of 
the mortgage be affected if the principies of 
the jand ‘aud labor party are curried out? 

T. Hunt. 

If the principles of the land and labor 
party were carried out suddenly and com- 
pletely, that is, if taxes were shifted to 
land values and at once increased so as 
to absorb the entire value, the mortgagee 
would lose all jus security, except the im- 
provements. But the objects of this party, 
will be gradually accomplished. Ose ix 
after another will be shifted from private 

“property to land values, until land values 
bear all taxes, and then taxes will be in- 


ereased gradually until they absorb all 
Jand values. This process will press land 


wajues downwarg much as a gradual 
exodus of popvlation would, and all losses, 
those of mortgageors as well as those of 
mortgagees, will be spread over a con- 
siderable period of time. No one would 
suffer anvthing like the loss that so many 
small owners now suffer in every real 
estate panic. 


Abolish Interest. 

New York, Feb. 14.—If, as vou claim, “Ev- 
ery man has an exclusive right to what is pro- 
duced by his own Jabor,” ther it follows that 

-moman has a right tr what is not produced by 
his labor. Usurers base their right 10 exact 
interest on the grvund that the money they 
Jend contributes toward production. But la- 
bor produces everything, and as the right of 
property is determined by actual labor, cap- 
ital being merely the result. of Jabor, it has 
no Tight to share in what it produces. It was 
the perception of this truth which led Christ 
te drive the Hebrew money lenders out of the 
temple of Jerusalem, aud inspired the words 
spoken by Antonie, tne merchant of Venice, 
20 the usurer Shvlock, “If thou wilt lend this 
money, lend it not asto thy friend, for when 
did friendship take a treed of barren meta) 
of his friend?’ With sech authorities as Christ 
and Shakespeare to support my clainas it is 
hardly necessary to further elucidate. But 
the point I wish to make is this, Abolish inter- 
est, aud capital will be forced into legitimate 
channels of trade, and the army of the unem- 
pluyed will be considerably reduced. 

H. LL. P. 

Every man has an exclusive right to 
what his labor produces, and it follows, as 
you say, that no man has aright to what 
is not produced by his labor. ‘But it does 
not follow that no man has a right to what 
is produced bv the product of his labor. If 
a man domesticates a pair of pigeons, they 
are his property because, economically, he 
has produced them. But they in course of 
time will produce other pigeons, and these 
are his as wellas the parent pain. They 
e@rethe product of a product. If aman 
plow a field and sow it with prain, the 
field will at once have a certain value over 
the mere iand value; but in a few months, 
without anv more Jabor, the same field will 
have a still greater value. This additional 
value isthe product of a product, and the 
secondary product belongs to the sower as 
wellas the primary one, The secondary 

product is interesi, and if you abolish it— 
orrather, if you change its ownership, for 
ou «an no more abolish interest than you 

can abolish comets—vou abolish property 
imadabor product. Jt is quite true that 

barren metal, by which you mean money, 
dues not breed; but money is a representa- 
tive of ali such forms of capital as pigeons, 

catile and fields of planted grain, which do 
breed. If [lend vou a calf for three vears, 
you do not make me good atthe end of 
that time by returning me a calf; you 
must give me acow. Equally, if I lend 
you the value of a calf in money, you do 
not make ine good by returning the value 
efacalf. MW you give me back no mor 
than I jent, you do not abolish interest; 
you siinply appropriate it, 

That men are forced to pay usury is 
quite true, Bot that is not interest on 
capital; it is the price of a monopoly. 
Debis being payable only with a certain 
medium, which is Jimited below the 
amount required, it commands a premium 
in ceriain causes, This premium is usury. 
The money changers whom Christ drove 
out of the temple supplied the only kiud of 
mouey receivable at the temple, and by 
‘eornering the supply were able to charve 
exorbitant rates for it. That was get in- 
terest, 

The more thought you give to this sub- 
ject the clearer it will appear that the 
monopoly of land values is the keystone to 
the whole arch of usury. Knock that out 
and freedom of contract will secure to 
everyone who works full wages for his 
iabor, and to everyone who has capital 

full interest on it and no more, whether he 
Uses or Jends jt. Such interest ean harm 
nmaone. lt is a product of capital and 
Would not exist but for the capitel, and 
it diminishes no one’s wages. 
It is not lack of capital that drives men 
sto the army of the unemployed, | for Ben 
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can inake capital, but iack of land, which 
bd man can muke. Lack of ships will not 
prevent men crossing the ocean so long as 
trees are to be hud; but if you put a pro- 
hibitory price on trees men must either 
swim or stay ashore. 


The Earning Point. 


The Voiks-zeitung, commenting on ovr 
answers 10 questions it propounded, asks 
what we mean by the “earning point” of 
wires. 

The expression was used in two sen- 
tences. In onc we said, “Wages will in- 
crease (the competiticn for workers con- 
tinuing) until thev reach the point of carn- 
ings:? and in the other, “independence 
would tend to keep the supply of wage la 
borers below the demand, and consequently 
to susiain wages at the earning point.” 

The earning point of wages can neither 
be expressed in Hgures nor marked on a 
diagram, It is the point at which that 
part of the product that is due to the labor- 
er as such, and which is denominated 
“wages,” is separated from that which is 
due to the element of time in the use of 
capital, denominated “interest,” plus that 
which is due to superior natural or social 
advantages, denominated “rent.” 

In primitive production, where there is 
no exchange and all land is free. the earn- 
ing point of wages is the entire product. 
Though capit:l may be ased, yet, as there 
is no exchange, there is no object in differ- 
entiating wages and interest. Neverthe- 
less interest exists in theory even then. 

When exchange becomes a factor m 
production, interest must be recognized as 
an element in distribution. A man, by 
planting a field with maize, may, with no 
further Jabor, but with mere lapse of time, 
hhave a field of ripened corn. If inste«d of 
doing this he e supplies his community with 
boats, he must, in exchange for boats, be 
able to get as much standing corn as, with 
the same labor in the same period of time 
he could get by planting maize. In either 
case he gets something more than wages. 
If it would take the same labor to make a 
beat as to plant the field, he would ex- 
change the boat for a newly planted field; 
and then the boat or the field, one equaling 
the other, would be his wages. But, by 
way of rough calculation, if the ripened 
corn would exchange for two boats, any 
one who had borrowed his boat and kept it 
during the time the corn was growing, 
must return, not one boat but two. Tf the 
borrower would not do that, the boatmaker 
would find it more protitable to plant corn 
than to lend boats, and any one wio needed 
a boat immediately and had not a newly 
planted field to exchange tor it, would be 
compelled to postpone using 2 boat until he 
could either make one or plant a field to 
exchange for one. The second bout paid 
for the use of the first, like the difference 
in value between the newly planted and 
the ripened field of corn, would be interest 
on capital. In all these circumstances, the 
carning point of wages for the labor supe 
posed remains the newly planted field or 
one bout. 

But as popwation increased and ex- 
change developed, some part of the eartlis 
surface would be more desirable than other 
parts. For agricultural and mining pur- 
poses this greater desirability would de- 
pend in part) upon fertility and in part upon 
location; for exclange purposes it would 
When all 
the best parts were occupied. population 
would be forced upon the less desirable 
land, and the more desirable would have a 
value. People would pay something out 
of their products for the privilege of using 
the better instead of the puorer oppor- 
tunity. That payment would be rent. If 
Jand wus privately owned if would go to 
the owner; if owned in common, to the 
community. In either case it would be 
paid out of wages and interest, for both 
wages and interest would be, in proportion 
to production, less than before. In these 
circumstances the earning point of wages 
would be determined by, first, deducting 
rent from product; and, seeond, deducting 
interest from the remainder. Rent would 
be tixed by the difference in value between 
the best and the poorer land; and the rela- 
tion between wages and interest by the av- 
erage power of increase which attaches to 
capital fron its use in reproductive: modes, 
as explained jn chapter 5, book 3of “Proy- 
ress and Poverty.” 

Now, land being privately owned and 
demand for it obviously increasing, land 
speculators discount the future by taking 
up Jand in advance of desiand for use. 
This puts a price on al natural op- 
portunities and makes every bargain for 
laborers one-sided. The laborer, unable 
tu buy land, has no recource buat to com- 
pete with fellow kiborers for ihe privilege 
ot working for an employer or to mortgage 
future Jabor to w Jandlord for the right. to 
work for himself. In that situation wages 
fali below the earning point. Wf land 
values were taxed so that if, would be un- 
profitable to own land except for use, 
speculation would be destroyed and unused 
land would be free. This, by providing a 
ready outlet for labor, would, under the 
operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand, bring wages back to the earning 
point, The class of laborers that produce 
directly from the soil would not work for 
sn emplover for less than they could earn 
on tie nearest free land, which in that 
case would not. be far away, and their 
wages being the base of the wages 
pyramid, would, on being thus increased, 
increase wages in all branches of industry. 


An IMhustration Wanted. 
ReapixsG, Pa., April .—T am a firm be- 
liever in the theory that land values belong, 
of right, to all people. But when I talk on 
the subject to people who have never studied 
political economy, they frequently say that if 
2tax were dnposed upon land values and all 
other tuxes were remitted, the iandlord would 
eharge the tenant enough additional rent to 
reimburse him for the extra land tax. Your 
answer to this will probably be that a tax on 
lund values cannot be added to rent, because 
rent is the difference between wuat can be 
made from any rentable piece of laud and 
what can be made fromthe least productive 
land in use. Now, this answer does not ap- 
peur to be conelusive to those who have no 
acquaintance with political econviny.  Cian- 
not you furnish me witha clear illustration 
which T can use to show these who are not ae- 
eustomed to exaet reasoning and ‘logical 
thought, that it} will be impossible for land- 
lords vo shift the proposed Jund tax to the 
shoulders of their tenants? . 
WaLtrer th. YEAGER. 
The mistake your friends make is in sup- 
posing that the cupidity of a landlord is the 
sole measure of rent. Tell them to think 
a little, and they will realize that what a 
Jandlord takes is not the full amount he 
would like to exact, but as nearly as possi- 
ble what aw tenant will consent to pay 
sooner than remove to a more inconven- 
dent place or go out of business. There 
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are men who own mineral Jands and rent 
the privilege of mining. The measure of 
their rent is the amount which will leave 
the mining capitalist just prolit enough to 
induce him to continue in the business of 
mining. If these profits rise, the rent is 
advanced; if they fall, he either gets a 
reduction of rentor stops mining. You 
an see at once that no matter how much 
of this rent might be taken in tax, the 
mine owner could get nothing more out of 
the mine worker. 

If you want an illustration here is one: 
John Smith goes to the North and South 
railway company, tells them that he wants 
to set up a sawmill at one of their stations, 
and wants to know what rate they will 
charge for bringing bis lumber to market. 
They say ten dollavs a thousand. Smith 
says, “That's too much; it won't leave mre 
any profit, You must charge less or I 
won't put up the mill. I can't afford to 
pay more than six dollars.” “ATL right,” 
replies. the railway, “well carry your 
lumber for six dollars.” The state then 
taxes tte railway one doliar on each 
thousand feet of lumber carried. The 
railway can't shift this tax onto Jolin 
Smith by charging him seven dollars in- 
stead of six dollars, for if it did John 
Smith would cease to earn interest on his 
capital and would cither move his saw- 
mill elsewhere or seil it for what it 
would bring. 

Taxes on monopolies are aiways paid by 
the monopolist, beeause he is already 
getting from the consumer every cent 
the consumer can afford to pay and can- 
not by anv possibility get any more. Taxes 
on competition are paid by the consumer, 
because the effect. of competition is to sv 
reduce prices as to leave a margin be- 
tween what the consumer actually does 
pay and what he can afford to pay, and 
this margin is ihe limit of the tax that can 
be collected from fin. 

There is just enough truth in the idea 
that landlords can shift taxes to thew ten- 
ants to mislead unless you explain one 
thing. A tax on real estate Nas a tendency 
to so shift, in part.’ This, as you under- 
stand, is because part of it falls upon the 
improvements, which are products, and 
must be paid by the tenant--the con- 
sumer—or house building will be discour- 
aged; but the part that falls on the value 
of the Jand is a tax on monopoly, and is 
burne by the owner. He cannot shift that. 


Regulation of Values. 
Brook yy, pri) 5.—As by the adoption of 
your prineiples the comparative value of one 


piece of land to another would no Jouger be- 


determined by individual freedom of ex- 
change in conjunction with the laws of indi- 
Vidual supply and demand, how do you pro- 
pose to regulate ‘the amount of the tax on 
each occupier! FREDERICK W. CROOK. 
The adoption of our principles of taxa- 
tion would not interfere with the deter- 
mination of land values by freedom of ex- 
change. It would have no other effect, in 
this respect, than ty destroy speculative 
values. Real estate would have «@ mar- 
ket value, but unused Jand would not. 
Real estate values are in part im- 
provement values and in part land values; 
therefore the market vaiue of any piece of 
real estate, minus the value of the tn- 
provement, would be the value of the Jand. 
Upon the latter value the tax would be 
laid. oe 


A Mechanic’s Question. 
ALBANY, April 3.—I am a mechanic inthe 
iron trade, earning in this country &3 per day. 
When working in England at the same trade 
T only received &1.50. In other parts. of 
Europe inthe same Uikde the pay is Jess. Sup- 
pose, now, hiuws were passed making trade 
absctutely free w ith other countries, what 
would prevent my wages and those sittmated 
like me from reine duwau to Purepeau prices? 
al ALN, 

Nothing but what prevents them now. 
It is not the protective tariff that makes 
your wages better than those of European 
mechanics, if they are better; it is because 
they are not. all things considered, enough 
better than in England to tempt English 
mechanics in the iron trade to make a 
journey across the ovean and compete for 
your job in sufficiest numbers to) bring 
down your wages. Ao tariff on foreign 
workmen would have’ a tendency to vive 
vou higher pay for what you do, but ¢ 
tariff on foreign goods only has a tendency 
to make vou pay more for what you con- 
sume. Jt would be no less dificult for 
foreizn workmen to come here if the taviif 
were abolished than it is now; therefore 
competition for work in vour trade would 
he no keener and vour wages no lower. 
But it) would be less expensive fur foreivu 
goods to come here, and therefore the cost 
of your living would be less, Read) chap- 
ters 19, 28 and 24o0f “Protection or Free 
Tride?” 


Protection—Mouey. | ; 

Avpany, N. Y.—(1) If under our present 
land syatem the protective tariff! was abol- 
ished, “would not the condition of the wor king 
classes be worse! (2) How is money first 
brought into circulation? Louis MEYER. 
(1) No. Read chapters 19, 23 and 24 of 
“Protection, or Free Trade?’ (2) Some of 
it, alter being stumped by government on 
iis own material, is puid out in satisfaction 
of government obligations, while some of 
it after being stamped on initerial belony- 
ing to indiv iduats is returned to the owners 
of the material. 


The Incidence of Taxation. 
Kearney, Neb.—Dam studying land reform 
and hoping fur its suecess; but Toam-< not 
fully convineed that the remedy udvocated 
in Tre STANDARD is the true one. To am 


greatly puzzled w ith certniu questions rel hate. 


ing, first, to politieal economy, and second, 
tothe details of tue remedy and-its effeets. 
At present I would like to present some of the 
former. Jt is evident that our tarifY and in- 
ternal revenue duties are ult imately paid by 
the consumer. (1) Are taxes on manufactir- 
ing establishmeuts paid by consumers of the 
ee manufactured! (2) Is capital in gei- 

‘ral able to shift: aay burdeu placed upon it 
* the shoulders of those who cousume wealt li? 
(3) Cana tax ou land values be likewise 
shifted from the farmer to the consumer of 
farm products! (4) Is a oman whe Jends 
Money on real estate a capitalist : SETiL 

(1) Yes; and also interest on Ale laxes. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) No; nor from the owner of any kind 
of land to the consumer of the products of 
that land. 

(4) In his relations as a mere lendex of 

eqpital, he is a capitalist; inohis- relations. 
as alienor on real estate, he isan owner of 
real estate, and therefore a capitalist to the 
extent of his Hien on the improvements, 
anda landlord to the extent of his lien on 
the land. 


Question of a Kuightof a Laker. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 3.—As To understand 
the OEOTES land theories, under bis svstem of 
tuxation the value of Iand will not increase 
except Witu increase of population or transfer 


-of popuiation from one locality to another, or 


. 
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by reason of lie iigcowers - of valuable mines 
or deposits. I quote from ‘Progress and 
Poverty,” chapter 2, page 176: The coal and 


iron beds of Wyoming and Montana, which | 
to-day are valueless, will, in lifty years fromy 


now, be worth millions on millions, siaply 
because, in the meantime, pevirlation will huve 
greatly wereased.” 

Suppose that in a ferming community there 
has been no increase of population, no un- 
eursed increment. A wishes to cultivate, mm 
nddition te what be already has, ten acres of 
land which adjuins his farm und is being used 
by & © atso* wishes tu tuck this same ten 

eres tohis farm. The land of B bas been 
mipracea by his exertion, muking if more 
valuable than it was. Does hot: tie, land, or 
furin, beeeme imore Vv sacunble by reason of A 
and C desiring it eee itwas before B im- 
proved it? If x or C agree te pay a little 
more taxes than B is P saying for the use of the 
ten acres, how will B be remunerated for the 
improvements that he has placed on the iaudé 

K. PERRY ALEXANDER. 


You have in mind evidently the idea of 
government leasing, «x system which js not 
contemplated by Henry George’s plan of 
lund value taxation. Under his planif A 
wanted B’s ten acres he would try to buy 
itef him, improvements and all; and ©, 
also wanting if, would do the sume. B 
would sell to the one who came to his 
terms. If that were the only transaction, 
land values in that community would not 
te materially affected; but if there were 


several transactions like it, or if that trans- : 


action influenced the selling price of neigh- 
boring farms, so that farms were held, 
after deducting value of improvements, at 
a higher price than before, there would be 
an additional unearned increment, and the 
land value tax in that neighborhood would 
rise accordingly. If B could not afford to 
hold his land after its vaiue increased, 
which would be exceedingly improbable, 
he would sell the land and improvements 
together to some one who could, and either 
buy Jand and improvements elsewhere, 
though not necessarily far 9 away, 
or take up ) vacant  fand, — also 
near at hand, and improve it. In 
no case would he lose his iniprove- 
ments, because the value of his land would 
alivays be determined by the difference be- 
tween the value of the improvements and 
the selling value of the farm. If the sell- 
ing value of the farm, minus the value of 
the improvements, was Jess than his basis 
of taxation that would show conclusively 
that his tax was too high and he would be 
entitled to a reduction. In special in- 
stances a man might temporarily be taxed 
somewhat too much or too little, but in 
weneral the Jand value tax would operate 
automaticaily so as to justly distinguish 
contmunal from individual values; and even 
in special instances inequalities would be 
less in degree and fewer in number than 
now, While the remedy would be speedier 
and more exact. 


— QUEEN VICTORIA’S JUBILEE. 


Some of the Methods by Which Money Is 
Being Raised—Hatefn) Jubilee Beguing. 
London Democrat. 

The fact is that from first to last the jubilee 
has been the jest of reasonable people; but 
there is cre than funin it. Attempts have 
been made to raise money in a manner that is 
fiat treason to the spirit, if not to the letter, 
of our laws. The poor rank and file soldiers 
of our army, who get the shots where some 
one else gets the glory, have been asked to 
cuktribute to tue fund. When a colonel re- 
quests a “full private” for a subscription, we 
all know that request and refusal are spelt in 
a manner differing from tke orthodox fashion. 
It is notorious that in this instance request 
and compulsion have a meaning almost the 
same, contrary to the dictionary. How many 
of these poor fellows are republieans, who re- 
gard the person of Queen Victoria with the 
sume reverence as Uney regard the queen of 
Madagausearf Yetsome of these will huve to 
yield to the request so kindly made that they 
should join in this great free offering of a 
loving people. 

In mauy other cases the jubilve begging has 
become hateful even to the loyal and enthusi- 
austic beggars. One lady who went begging 
fuund out so many districts in which the poor 
could not afford even a penny that she re- 
tired in disgust from her task. One man an- 
swered a reply for a penny request by saying, 
“ve no penmes to spare for the queen to- 
night, Pm sure. I'm out of work, and will 
have tu gv out and beg pennies for my litule 
children myself to give thei all food.” 

Now. that is what is felt through all the 
land. hat the richest Jady in the werld 
should send out begging from these miserable 
and destitute people is felt to be an outrage 
on common sense and common decency. It 


used to be the custom in other days fer him | 


_ Who had been prosperous to give to the poor. 
' Queen Victoria, because she has been prosper- 


it 


| 


hope of Carrying 


ous for fifty years, wishes to take from the 
poor, It is a strange inethod of returning 
thanks to God, thus to spoil God's pooy. That 
fecling outrages the pious and disensts the 


i fadlare. 

But itis significant that while a feeling is so 
wide and deep it finds a first expression 
ainong the more aetive parts of our British 
empire. Englishmen feel, Scotchmen. speak, 
Irishmen and Welshmen act... And so while in 
Hughind menu bave been laughing atcall the 
fuss and absurdity, InSecouland they have been 
asking why sach things should be, but is Ire- 
land and Wales they ‘have been tuking wctive 
measures against them. Ja Dublia as actively 


un address be presented to her majesty. The 
lord mayor moved an amendment, and the 
address was lost by 83 votes to 3% In South 


The gentlemen composing that 
body wrote imreply that they must refase to 
douanything in servile adulation of a “well 
paid servant of the state.” That was. panne: 
iSH2 AS upposed to lo yulty. 


Guar ‘Brathers. in Germany. 

Martin Hitdebrandt, editor of Land, a Ger- 
min paper devoted.to land nationalization, 
writes from Porst, N. L., Germany: 
won, over to our enuse a daily paper in 
place, aud wark witit tongue and: pen in the 
the ‘next reichstag election 


in this district. 
young land league, whichalvendy can poiut to: 
this puch progress, that land nationalization 
is wulready ¢ a fimilicecheme io Germany cats 
which one cannot allow himself to sy 
it were a Utopian idea, but with the re: 
Which is: due to it. Land is published in Ber- 


ling Schlegdstrasse No. 4. German Americans 


who. feel interested in the pregress of -th 


movement dae the aed enn order the) 


paper direct. or through Tre NDARD. Re- 
mittanees shonld be, if to pen inv direct, 
four marks; if to Tue STANDARD, Sista. 


A Clinics for a Hecinniis: 


NEw York, April 9.—The United States biis 
the opportunity to try on a grand scale the: 


planoef makiag the land the-common. prop- 
erty of the community in. the. ¢ 
Indian territory and) Alaska. 

tlers to take up for use the land in either of 
those territories would be a benetit to the ine 
habitants already there, and would go far to 
settle nally the Indian question. ~ Ler 
land ever be sold) by the United States 
geuvernment in either of these territories, but 
let anybody occupy the | land and. pay its 
reutal value. ee W. 


earned and that feeling is making the jubilee | 


loyal membe r of the corporation moved that 


Wales the Cardiff traces council was invited. 
two subseribe. 


“TD have. ! 
this 


Thiscis: the first year of our 5 


cases: of the)} 
To wlloweset-"j 
Pesmoetence. 


no | 


' Frances M. Lathrep in the Christian Union. 


“thew \ 


“tute for coffee. 


few andof scanty iuxuriance, andl iit ev 


“tiomet one-half water. 


; poorer peasants. sre 
p tel. with 1,400 inhabitants, mot a sinsle wiue 


HeEey ‘peat aa uce Li: 


Het, ib must be said that here und there one 


her father’s house. 


distinction, but when wanslated “farrier” 


LUFE i" A. ERENCE VILLAGE. | 


Children Earning Two Cents a Day—Mothers 
and Daughters Working in the Fields— 
Milk and Eggs to be Solu, Not Enten. 


... Strolling one morning toward the village, 


Tentered it by an outlyimg street. Alastor my | 
in a remantic peasant ! 


lony treasured belief 


village! Itwas shattered ai the tlirst toweb. 


usual everywhere in France. Wide spen doors 
and windows. showed gloomy. depths of 


squalor, povelty and discomtort: that struck 
The! 


me with the force of a suddéa blow. 
street wus. encumbered with -rebbish, white | 
directly in front of many houses masses of. 
manure piled in huge sqnare heaps in<all | 

stages of decay confronted the exe. 


heaps. under the very windows of the tamily | 


rooms, great troops of hens and chickens 


were plying an unceasing ‘industry of -picking 


up an honest living. These pestilential mounds 
Were numerous enough to make: the air in- 
tolerable; but-I went op, hoping te come upon 
same traces of that hornely beauty seen in 
the work of painters who find never ending 
subjects in peasant life and have created 


for ous its ideal charm. “Can. human 
beiugs be bern, live their lives, and die 
in the inidsé of such foulness??) was my 


first thought. What becomes of the theory of 
disease, especiaily ty phoids, indueed by deci uy~ 
ing mutter. in the face of this evidence to, the 
contrary! For in this village, and many others 
since visited, the people wear a loak of health, 
and very aged women seem especialiy oumer- 
ous. The old allusion tu tie rustic who hus 


hill acquires true force after one tour through 
a French village. At every other door women 
and children were seated at luce-making, their 
finvers flying among the bobbins with incredi- 
bly swift movement. <The simple peasant 
dress and white cap of every woman and little 
girl alike bears the likeness to those figuring 
with much effect at fauucydress ballsand church 
fairs, but isas yet far enough from the fashions 
of Paris to lend a certain quaintness to their 
appearance. For a moment these wnhite- 
capped lace-makers restored my ideal of 
a happy, picturesque peasantry,‘ the absence 
vf which in our own Jand bas deeply afflicted 
ut least one American novelist. I stopped to 
watch the fingers weaving subtleties of linen 
threads so deftly as tv make the work seem an 
instinctive sleight-of-hand rather than a simple 


workers. A little girl of eight years. was 
making a luce knowuas torchon. As I looked 
at her tiny fingers a woman came up and spoke 
sharply to the child for letting the pillow- 


shaped frame, used in lace-weavinug, slip 
a little out of her lap. A smart rap 
on the eur, with the words, ‘Sols 


pas bete,” roused my sympathy... Tasked how 
much this child could earn. “If she works well 
the whole day she can gain two cents,” was 
the reply. An old woimnan, who said she was 


skin shriveled to an incredibly creased and 
leathery substance, said that her sole means 
of living was lace making, by which she could 
muke six cents a dav. 
“And what fuod can you buy for so little # 
I asked. 
“Bread, and some kinds of vegetables,” said 
the poor old creature. 
The young and skilled workers can earn 
froin twelve to twenty cents, but of the latter 
there are few. In many Visits among these 
poor people I learned something of the sys- 
tem which permits a country to possess a pic- 
turesque peasantry. In families numbering 
ten and twelve members, not one is an idler. 
From the grandmother of eighty to a child of 
seven, each must contribute to the common 
stock of money. : 
The nother, with her weroven acugliters 
works in the fields during the early morning 
hours—from +4 o'clock to 10—the rest. of 
the day being given to household work and 
luce making, or some other money giving 
labor. One of the chief industries of the vil- 
lave is covering buttons with a network of 
erochet. Seven to ten vents nay be ear ned i in 
this way ina day. 

dn friendly chat the women gave details of 
their every ‘day life, site none of the pride 
which conceals poverty and hardship among 
the poor of our own land. The first meal of 
the day is a bit of dry bread. 

“What! no coffee ? I exclaimed. 


near me, 
‘Coffee? No, indeed! 
“But after this early morsel you vlave d good 
dinner wt noon ?” 
“Yes; we have soup, bread and vegetables. es 
But note the soup, which is made. from the 
water in whieh the vegetables have been 
boiled. Cabbage, carrots, potatoes, beans, 
and cold seraps left from: meals are boiled 
together. To these is added a slice of “iard,” 
as it is called, meaning salt pork. This scrap 


ny 


fui to each one at table. : 
all removed from the soup pot and: eaten 
sepa ately: The soup is well seasoned and is 
not unpalatable. however lacking in nutritive 


for L sce cows and hens!" 
“Yes: but. they will bring money ana we 


“Do you not have teat someti on 
re jamais de la viande! 
chorus. » 
But in other tails with: the: better 
villagers Piearnca that on great. if 
vent to the extent of buying: Ae 
two of mutton or veal. The luxuries | 
butter, cheese, cones: ele. are toc 


Chicory a aeted bet ins” “furcishe it: 
Tu ech town the: “re are 
ur narrow strips af land that 


the town to men who canuot own i: Dib at ‘ 
ihe “vegetables 


garden; and here are grow 
which ferm se important aopare of the Be 
A-second Heid is sometimes lensed | for 
ing grains. ‘The vineyards of tris. 


is consumed by the poor people. 
brewery furnishes beer.at three. 
dove quarts). | Twas: surprised 
IN INA paris ef Trance, esp : 
tnandy, large quantities of a thin ” e 
nade, Which the peasants drink: wi 
This ve 
erage supersedes the use of w 
anthe whote 


iedilu 


shop is to-be found, spirits and wine bei “in 
only at the hotels. cr at. the 
very ancient stone structure. where the aii 
roonp. walls are: completely | 

srowing ivy, lending: fres 
this havut 
Ty tl is room Ey 
stone of Elie ie we 


vt the. 
rtrants.. 
below; which i is eub. ina 


“the date 1GG52 


Les amy de ce 
semiblent des 
faut ouster: UR Cent 


e py 


inindee that te 
‘than ; 


idee 


dan nislous S were no better i in 1683 
tio leave this coubes pistureacithoubee: 


finds a peasont fumily who have bv great: en- 


f amily, of which Claire, a girl of thirteen, had 
been employed i in some lace needle work for 
us, Which was the occasion of several visits to 
Claire had informed me, 
with evident pride, that her father was 
moereent of Vittel, a title indicating military 
was 


Hips 6368 8s 40 igang ok Soe 


never been out of sight of the paternal dung- 


domestic art, and felliuto a little talk with the. 


over eighty years of age, with dim eyes and. 
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A derisive laugh went round the little. group 


of pork is hardly suflicient to give one mouth-— 
The vegetables are ;. 


cannot eat owhatowill bring money for clothing 
‘und to keep us in winter.” Tat 


‘Tpeal boas, 
wad the AL tin. 


erey and good tuck reached aw state of modest. 
I became Mterested mi one such 


: Test roweo | the peeple ef the 
The street was lined with lew huts built of! 
course stenes roughly plastered m the manner. 


On these: 


quality. Supper is a second edition of the } 
dinner, ane 
“But,” said I, vou have milk sitiel ergs,: 


ak milion 
haek 


rail bev- 


owili-net: re 


-of eighty toa 


Inorning they took tl 


“there 


iofts-all under one roof. The not impervious 


‘come 2 Ssoldierof the republic. 
from this son was produced and banded. to me.- 


and cared for. tenderly by several 


circumstances to de the re: 


Natures aun. ¢ 


mote ce ae the on 
, Ginaha, astra 
yo data 
reine | 


of ten or twenty years hence is ta da, when ha 
-goes to Bismarck and finds “Nature and cir- 


Smart enough to ike Advantage of it 


at once shorn oF its apparent high significance, 
though not of its importance ia the eyes of 
the family. The house was one of the usual 


stone and course mortar Eind. but larger than. _ 


- common, and the fumiiy oniumbered. twelve 
members, from a red-cheeked grandmother. 
child of seven pears, Lf Was a. 
beehiv e without a drone. |” eee 


etc., for 


ing machine. 
inely shaped, and 
zeul Deanne were: 


op LS on their 2 


one of them ee 
not above the iield w 
been trained; and from 4 0° 

cir alio 

i fields, the property of their ft 
clock the sew nor bei un for the day? s work. 
The father, a fine Ss cimen of health ane 
vigor, seemed | Tt ee ; 
uniting sever 

lus class in s 
of-al-trades flourish Me aadantie. "He had 
been to the Paris exposition universelle, and 
had seen the wonders of American 
agricultural machines, which he had at once 
introduced among the farmers of the district, 


“hinsell becuming agent for. several famous 


MOWeFrs, reapers and other machines. I was 
taken all ov er the house, through the work= 
shop and cow house. piggery, crain. and hay 


partition wall of the sty adjeined the roem of 
the yrandmether—-a, fact of which one wast 
for eibly ide: aware | by the: odors: of that 


huge dimer 


household taie As 

a piece lacking or one defaced by ni 

ing oa refined. care ~ of: precious things 
worthy oof all) praise and imitation 


by reckless housekeepers of . our — day. 
The pride of: the whole. family was. 
a son who had gone to Paris and be- 


‘The tast letter 


toread. Ib was truly a cleverly written let- 
ter: the chirography perfectly finished and 
flowing, wholly unlike the unformed hand of 
an uneducated youth, and. fall cf humorous 
sallies, directed in turn to each member of the 
household. . In the first pages of the letter the 
young seldier alluded to some great event 
about to oceur, working up the point dramati- 
cally In a strong wav; on the next page or 
two there was a new date, and the announce- 
ment that, whereas, yesterday the writer of 
the first page was a simple soldier of the 


lowest grade in. the service, he, their son, was 


to-day a “sous-officier,” which is the tirst.step 
in promotion... He then hinted that he should 
expect nothing less than the slaughter of the 
fated calf in hishonor- I had already scen 
the futted calf, which was a year old, and of 


geocdly size. The joy and. pride of . this 
suople, good family in their seldier was _ 
“without bouuds. From thenceforth — his 
letters < were. seni. to-- me’ te peruse, 


in the full belief that my interest in the youth - 


was second ouly to theirs. The fatted calf 
was metaphorically killed, thaé is, sold, and. 
a cue portion of the money sext to "the soldier 
boy, who acknowledged his receipt of the 
“morsel of veal,” as he calledit, in a bright 


and merry letter, which Claire brought't tu the 
_ hotel for my reading. 


Every family fete day was the occasion cf 
a feast, with little gifts wid Inuch sentiment. 
Claire, my little seamstress, was. assistant. iu 
the village school where orphans were taught 
‘good 
sisters. of charity. Claire’s two younger 
sisters Were pupils also-in the same school; 
and after school hours all had their task of 
button crochet or needle work to be dene be- 


forevest. or play could: be dreamed of: No 


limit can pessibly be fixed te the good con- 
sequent upon such early instilled industry and 
habitual thrift, or the art of putting by a. few 


pence among those not born to fortune. 


A DAKOTA LAND BOOM. 
7 
A Sure Way to Make Money—Buy Butlding 
Lots. and Let Other People, Work. to. Pay 
jor Them. 
For the suke of illustrating the manner in 
Which the muterial prosperity of the great 
West is being built up THE Stanparp for.once 


-Wuives its objection to the insertion of free 


advertisements and reprints from a western 


contemporary, the following glowing invita- 


tation to wolueve fortune by. investing in Bis 
marck building lots, and leaving ‘Nature and 
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It may be siteresting for thoughefel minds. 
to. consider what the enterprising young man 


cumstances? monopolized by those who were 
Incky enough to be born before him, and. 


ere skilled on 
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PARNELE AND THE WVHCGENTIX 
PARK ASSANSINATIONS. 


There can be no doubt that in the lettor 
it has printed as showing Mr. Parnell’s 
condonation of the assassination of Caven- 
dish and Burke the London Times has 
been deceived by a forgery of the same 
kind as that of the Morey letter which 
created so much excitement here toward 
the close of the Garfield-Hancock cun- 
paign. It has falien readily inta the trap 
because ihe notion that the lrish = par- 
liamentary leaders really sympathize with 
all Irish “outrages” is firmly rooted in the 
minds of the class of Englishmen which 
the Times represents. Yet for all its pre- 
judices the Times is conducied on honor- 
able principles, and will stultify its tra- 
ditions if it does not do what it can to ex- 
pose the forgery as soon as it shall be con- 
vinced that it has been in:posed upon. 


ME. 


Mr. Parnell is not only too cautious a | 


man to write such a letter, but there is 
nothing in his career that, outside of that 
class of Englishmen to whose anti-Irish 
prejudices nothing is incredible, would give 
color to the idea that he sympathized with 
assassination. And T have personal rea- 
sons for believing that, excluding the rela- 
tives of the murdered officials, there was 
no man in the three kingdoms more deeply 
shocked and horrified by these assas- 
sinations than Mr. Parnell. It so happened 


that it was chirouch nie that the first intel- | 


ligence of these assassinations reached him, 
and Thad an opportunity of seeing him 
under conditicis ix which only the most 
consummate 2ctl0or could have concealed bis 
real feelings. 

Twas at that time on the other side of 
the Atlantic as correspondent of the irish 
World, and yreceiviag a cable disp utch 
from Patuck Ford aking me té meet | 
Davitt immediately om lis release, I went 
from Dublin to Leadon, and in company 
with Mr. Sexton und some oihers of the 
Irish party met Daviit, who was escorted 
from Portland prison by Messrs. ie 
and Dillon, at the railway station. It wa 
nearly 11 o'clock when I said good er 
to Mr. Davitt and the little pariv that had 
assembled to greet him at the Wesimins- 
ter hotel, and went to the house of the 
friend in South Kensiuyzton with whom I 
was staying. It may seem strange to an 
American, but though Cavendish and 
Burke had been then nearly three hours 
dead, and Dublin was convuised with ex- 
citement, the general public of Lon- 
don, and even men Vitally in- 
terested as the Irish leaders, knew 
nothing of what had occurred. The 
London newspapers publish no Sunday 
edijions. On Saturday nights their 
Offices are deserted, and there is no ma- 
chinery for getting out extras with unex- 
pected news, no matier what its import- 
ance, and if ielegrams had been sent ta the 
Irish members they were probably delayed 
by the postoflice department. But early 
in the extremely early English summer 


so 


morning, when the grest city is sounder ! 


asleep than in any other part of the day, I 
was aroused by 2 telegraph messenger 
bringing me a priv nie ispatch from Dr. 
Keliy, then of Ruthind square, Dublin, but 
now of Lexington avenue, New York, ap- 
prising me of the tragedy. I immediately 
souade what haste T could (for at that hour 
no public conveyance was to be haa), to the 
Westminsier hotel, and waking Davitt. up, 
showed him: the telegram. Springing up 
with intense emotion he at ouce sent for 
Messrs. Dillon and Parnell. All three, as 
well as cither members of the Irish party 
who were subsequently sent for, were 
deeply pained and grieved at the news. 
Davitt seenied so rnuch “cut up” by 


- 9t that I reaily felt for Dim, but the man 


who seemed stirred the nost was Parneli— 
ordinarily the most undesoenstrative of 
human beings---2nd on the first impulse he 
talked of in:mediately resigaing and leav- 
ing public iife furever. There could be no 
‘guestion of tae real feciings of these men, 
and especially of Mr. Parneil. It is not 
that there was any el sympathy with 
Burke, who had made himself thoroughly 
hated by pairiotic Irishunien, but there was 
personal sympathy with Lord Cavendish, 
who had just arrived in Ireland and had 
done nothing to offend Irish sentiment. His 
appointment, moreover, to take the place 
of the jusily hated Forster, accompanied as 
it was with the release of the Irish mem- 
ders fram Kilmainham and of Davitt from 
Portland, was deemed the holding out of 
the olive branch by the Gladstone govern- 
snent—tne dawn for Ireland of a tetier day. 
And to this the knives that flushed ina 
Phoenix Park gave terrible answer. At a 
single unexpected blow Parnell’s plans 
were shattered. To him it was not mereiy 
two high officials who were stabbed to death 
in Pheenix Park, but a great policy and a 
high hope. aN, 
I had at that time good opporiunitics for 
judging of Irish ieeling, and I feel confi- 


Hemt thot the eennions es 


| 
| 
| 
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| 


| 


/ may blot out the memory oi it. 


THE STANDARD, 


horror and regret which the Phoenix park. 


assassinations provoked: in Ireland, as 
well as from Irishmen in other parts of 
the world, was thoroughly genuine. Had 
these assassinations happened a week or 
two earlier; had it been Forster and Burke 
that were slain, instead of Cavendish and 
Burke, it would have been different; but 
to the Trish people these assassinations, 
happening as they did, seemed like the 
slaughter of the bearer of a flag of truce— 
the slaying of the messenger of good 
tidings. 


Had Mr. Gladstone been wise enough 
and strong enough to trust this fecliag 
had he refused to hold the Irish people 
responsivle for what was not their act, and 
gone on in generous confidence with that 
policy of substituting conciliation for coer- 
cion, toward which he had made the first 
steps, years of bitterness might have been 
saved, But he was not wise enough or 
strong enough to resist the frantic English 
demand for repressive measures, The 
old, dreary round of coercion was entered 
upon again, and the sentiment of grief and 
abhorrence which had swept over Ireland 
with the news of the Phoenix park assassin- 
ations was quickly forgotten in intensilied 
hatred of English oppression. 


The frish were right in using their 
strength to bring back tie tories into power. 
No tory government could have gone 
to the same lengths in atten pting to coerce 
Ireland as did Mr. Gladstone and his lib- 
erals. For to tory coercion there is the 
opposition of the English liberals, but to 
liberal coercion there was none—or, rather, 
there was but little, for to the honor of 
such men as Joseph Cowen and the little 
knot of English democrats, it should al- 

rays be remembered that they stood as 
firmly aguinst liberal coercion as against 
tory coercion. But the personal weight of 
Mr. Gladstone, the unquestioning conti- 
dence which he has inspired among the 
great body of British liberals, gave over- 
whelminz support to any measure of 
coercion that he proposed. 


Five vears ago, when all the wonderful 
talents and peerless influence of the great 
English leader were being prostituted to 
trample down the rightful aspirations of 
the Irish people, it scemed to me that Mr. 
Gladstone had lived too long for his future 
fame, and that if his public career had 
closed in the victory that followed his mag- 
nificent Midlothian campaign his life 
would have gone down to posterity un- 
sullied by aclosing chapter such as that 
which tarnishes the fame of Burke. But 
through this chapter Mr. Gladstone has 
lived, and the good work he is now doing 
From the 
Trish point of view, Saul of Tarsus has be- 
come Paul the Apostle. The man who, a 


little while ago, was endeavoring to gov- 


ern Ireland by Russian methods, and was 
sending Irish patriots to jail without trial, 
and even without specific accusation, is now 
leadin-« the Scht for Trish rights. And in 
this he is doing nore than any other living 
man could have done, what is, of all things, 
most to be desired both for Great Britain 
and for Ireland—he is making a junction 
between the democracies of the two coun- 
tries. That at last the great masses of 
Englishmen begin to see that the cause of 
Irish liberty is indeed their cause; that at | 
last patriotic Irishmen begin to realize that 
their struggle is not in reality with the | 
English people, but with a class dominance 
that oppresses both, is the greatest thing 
that could have happened for the future, 
of both Ivelund and of Great Britain. 

The moment the Irish political question 
is settled, if only temporarily, that mo- 
ment the land question will flame up, not 
in Ireland alone, but in Great Britain as 
well. This is the bottom of the whole con- 
troversy, the objective point of the whole 
strugyle. The Jong course of English mis- 
government of Ireland which is now near- 
ing its end in the triumph of the Trish 
people, has had for its object the miain- 
tenance of that system of slavery which, 
by making the land of a country the prop- 
erty of a class, enables that class to live in 
idleness at the expense of the producers of 
wealth. And the revolt of the Irish people 
is a social as well as a pulitical revolt. 
It can stop short of nothing save the resti- 
tution of the land of Ireland to the whoie 
Irish people—the recognition in a form 
adapted to modern civilization of the 
ancient Irish principle that assured to 
every citizen a foothold in his native land. 
Mere political independence will not satisfy 
Trish grievances. It can do nothing to 

eradicate poverty, to prevent starvation, 
te make life easier for the masses of the 
irish people. But it will clear the way for 
the great measure that can accomplish all 
of these things, And inthe struggle for 
this, Irishmen, Englishmen, Scotchmen 
and Welshmen will stand together. 

Henry GrorGE. 
THE KNIGHTS AND POLITICS. 

The Journal of Unitcd Labor, the offi- 
cial organ of the executive beard of the 
Kaiglis of Labor, in an article in its last 
nuniber, entitled “Has It Come to Stay?’ 
recognizes the significance of recent local 
elections as showing the break-up of old 
political parties, and declares it to be evi- 
dent that, properly organized and wisely 
led, the labor party will be irresistible; but 
adds that unless it strives toward the at- 
tainment of some living ideas its success 
ean at best be but: temporary. 

This is true. Yet the Jourval. seems 
hardly to realize how necessary it is that 
the ideas should give rise to the party rather 
than that the party should select the ideas, 
since it goes on io declare that “Knights of 
Labor need not go away from home to get 
issues to advocate. They have a declara- 
tion of principles, any one of which car- 
ried out would materially advance the 
welfare of the human family.” It then 
enumerates tiiose sections of the Knich’s 
of Labor platform which demand: (1) the 

reservation of public lanc> for actual set- 
tlers and the taxing of lunds heid for specu- 
lative purposes; (2) a graduated income 
tax; (8) the doing away with banks of 
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issue, and (4) state ownership of pAileod s, | of use or occupancy—a few cattle, a little | continues labor cannot be free, and, if the 


: 


telegraphs and the like. 


It would be well for the Knights of 
Labor in their assemblies to discuss these 
propositions with a view to political action, 
and we are glad to see the official journal 
thus directing attention to them. But the 
Knights of Labour cannot of themselves 
make a successful party, nor is it necessary 
that they should try, since any general 
measures that would promote their inter- 
ests as citizens must alse commend them- 
selves toother cilizens. The formative idea 
of the Knights of Labor is wider than that 
of simple trade unionism, in that it aims 
at uniting all classes of workers, and recog- 
nizes the importance of acting upon the 
general conditions of society. If the order 
has largely become a congeries of trades 
unions, sometinies au war with other trades 
unions, it is because this idea of acting 
upon general conditions has found no 
definite expression. But as soon as it does, 
then the action to carry it out must, of 
course, pass into the field of open politicat 
ganization. 


What the Knights of Labor. as all other 
workingmen, ought to set themselves to 
discover is what large measure of Jegisla- 
tion they really need. Hitherto what 
strength of the order has not been devoted 
to mere trades unionism—to conferences, 
arbitrations, strikes and boycotts—has been 
frittered away in demands for such com- 
paratively trivial measures of legislation as 
the doing away with convict competition, 
the establishment of bureaus of statistics, 
the inspection of factories, etc., ete., which, 
whether good or bad in themselves, can 
“co nowhere” to the settlement of the 
great labor question. What is needed to 
form a rallying point in politics is not a 
number of little propositions, but one 
great fundamental principle, so radical 
and inclusive in its nature that it will carry 
the little propositions with it or dispense 
with the need for them. 


The change in general conditions which 
it is most important to the Knights of 
Labor and all other organized workingmen 
to bring about is that which will make the 
opportunities for employment abundant, 
and, consequently, wages high. This, also, 
is to the interest of unorganized labor, and 
even to that of the “rat™ and the ‘‘scab.” 
And no matter how much the employer or 
the capitalist, driven, as is generally the 
case, by as keen a competition as exists 
among workingmen, may in his individual 
dealings desire to lower wages, yet: he too 
wants general conditions in which there | 
shali be abundant opportunity for employ- 
ment and high wages, for these mean 
‘“yood times,” with business brisk and 
protitable. 

Thus, when it comes to affecting gen- 
eral conditions through political action, 
the larger interests of alJ producers—of 
all who by any exertion of muscle er 
brain take part in the complex processes 
by which the wants of society are satte | 
fied—become identical; and there is n&vo* 
son why those who aim at carrving cer- 
tain measures should not welcome to their 
side, without other distinction, all who are 
in favor of those measures, This, more- 
over, is the condition of success. 

The reot of all labor troubles, the cause 
(of that intense competition for employ- 
ment which tends to sink wages to the 
point of a bare living, and of the banding 
of mer together to resist it, is plainly the 
difficulty that those who have nothing 
wut their labor to sell find in getting em- 
ployment for it. As is shown more elab- 
rately in a chapter from “Social Prob- 
lems,” reprinted in another column, the 
cause of this difthculty of finding employ- 
nent lies in the monopolization of Jand— 
the natural means and indispensable con- 
dition for the employment of labor. 

Of this the masses throughout the United 
States are widely and are be- 
coming every day more conscicus, and it 
is already clear that the land question will 
be the next real political issue. That the 
Journal sees this is evident from the prom- 
inence which it gives it in its suggestion 
of “issues.” 

But the land plank of the Knights of 
Labor platform is inadequate. It represents 


conscious, 


| the first vague perception that the ills of 


: 


| 


which labor is conscious are to be found in 
our treatment of Jand, rather than any 
definite idea of how Jand is to be opened to 
labor. It reads: 
That the public lands, the heritage of the 
people, be reserved for actual settlers—not 
another acre fur railroads or speculators; and 
that all lands now held for speculative pur- 
poses be taxed ty their full value. 
Considering that our public domain is all 
but pone, the first part of this plank pro- 
poses what would be only a locking of the 
stable door after the horse had been stolen, 
even if all expericnce did not show that it 
is in practice impossibic to prevent specu- 
lators from getting possession of land so 
long as they find great protitsin it. The 
second part is of more importance. To 
tax lands held for speculation even as 
heavily as lands in use, would at present 
throw open considerable quantities of land. 
But it would not prevent speculation, since 
speculators could in many cases pay that 
tax und still profit by the enormous in- 
crease in land values which comes with 
rapidly increasing population. 
And even if it be intended to tax land 
held for speculative purposes up to its full 
value, so as to prevent the holding of land 
unused, this could not be a final settlement 
of the question nor a restoration to the 
people cf their heritage. Ti would. still 
leave to individuals and corporations the 
enormous incomes drawn from land which 
is not held for speculation, but put to use. 
And oas population increased and land 
values auymented, while more and inore 
Jand was held for other than speculative 
purposes, labor would find itself in as bad 
acondition as ever. There is in Ireland, 
for exairs'e. Vit'le or no land held for 
speculative purposes. Moreover, there is 
an indetiniteness about such a proposition 
that would prevent any law based on it 
from being carried out. How is it to be 
determined whether land is being held for 


speculative purposes or not?, Any pretense 


| 
| 
| 
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seratching of soil, a bit of a shanty— 
would be sufficient to give excuse for 
evasion. 

The only way to really prevent specula- ; 
{ion in land is to tax land values, ivrespec- 
tive of improvements, and to tax thein so 
heavily as to take the full rental value 
for public use. In this way net 
only would speculation in land be made 
unprofitable, but the enormous values 
which the growth of society gives to land 
held for other than speculative purpeses 
could be taken for the use of the whole 
people. And the fight might as well be 
made from the beginning upon this propo- 
sition as upon anything which merely 
squints at it. If todo so would be to excite 
more opposition, so also would it be to 
urouse stronger support. 

No one understands ali this better than 
the keen and progressive minds in the 
ranks of the knights themsclves. 

It is in the assemblies of the Knights of 
Labor and in the Central labor unions that 
workingmen have found opportunities for 
the discussion of social questions and the 
necessary foundation for beginning politi- 
eal action, as the working farmers are 
beginning to find in their wheels, 
granges and alliances. But as we 
said last week, the impulse as_ it 
spreads must bring into cohesion men 
of all vocations, and weld them into a 
party which will probably take for itself 
some name less subject to narrow inter- 
pretations than that of Jabor party—a 
party which it is already clear will have 
for its deiinite purpose the assurance to all 
the people of their natural and equal 
rights. : 

In the mean time we are glad to see the 
organ of the knights urging the dis- 
cussion of principles, which is, after all, 
the great means of promoting intelligent 
political action. 


LESSON OF THE ELEVATED 
ROADS. 


The history, printed in another column, 
of the marvelous development of land 
values in Harlem under the stimulus cf the 
present imperfect rapid transit system, is 
one which well ijlustrates the manner in 
which, under existing social conditions, 
every improved process of production tends 
to the exclusive enrichment of a single 
privileged class. Magnificent as has been 
the spoil which the elevated roads have 
garnered for their promoters and stock- 
holders, it falls short by scores of millions 
of dollars of the immense wealth which the 
silent inexorable working of economic law 
has poured into the laps of the fortunate 
owners of Harlem lands. The poor man’s 
village has been transformed into the rich 
man’s suburb; the lofty flat house has re- 
placed the modest cottage; the rental of 
$12 a month has swelled to one of $1,500 2 
year; a limited number of speculators have 
become millionarres, and the men of mod- 
erate means, who fondly dreamed. that 

‘apid transit would open up to them a 
region of comfortable low priced homes, 
have had a rude awakening. 

So will it ever be as long as men consent 
to surrender to a favored few the privilege 
of monopoly in land. Let a read be con- 
structed to-morrow which shall whirl its 
passengers to the upper cndof Westchester 
county within thirty minutes, and = the 
chief effect would be seen in a portentous 
rise in. Westchester building lots. Let a 
new Industry be introduced, employing 
thousands of laborers und clerks, and 
within a limited time rents would be higher 
and wages as low as ever. For the one 
thing in which absolute monopoly is pos- 
sible is land, and the man who can forbid 
his fellows to work or Jive upon the special 
spot where alone working and living are 
possible to them, can and will extract from 
them the uttermost farthing that they can 
pay and still continue to live and werk. 


THE 


THAT was a strange spectacle, the fining 
of forty-odd business men at the bar of a 
criminal court in this city for selling oleo- 
margarine, which is pronounced by leading 
chemists to be healthy food. This was the 
culmination of a long conflict between two 
classes of tradesmen, butter deers and 
oleomargarine dealers. A liw prohibiting 
the coloring of oleomargarine so as to re- 
semble butter was procured by the butter 
dealers. In some states they required it 
tobe colored pink and in others green. 
How effective to destroy the oleomargarine 
trade such laws must be any one can 
realize by imagining the butter dish on his 
table to contain a pink, green or white sub- 
stance. The New York law was contested 
and sustained, with the result of bring- 
ing to the criminal bar a- large 
number of men whose offense was 
that their manufacture was a competi- 
tor of factory butter, and to destroy 
vreat values invested in) oleomargarine 
i establishments.  Oleomargarine cannot 
compete with good dairy butter. It is an 
inferior article. But it can and did com- 
pete with factory butter, some of the 
grades of which are not only interior to 
oleomargarine, but positively unhealthy; 
hence the laws neainst it. It is noticeable 
that none of the persistent sticklers for 
‘vested interesis” have anything to say 
for “vested interests” in the gleomargarine 
business which have ruthlessly 
destroyed. It makes a great difference, it 
seems, whether ‘‘vested interests” are in a 
legitimate business or a monopely. 


been so 


THERE was more than he intended 
Assemblyman Crosby's objection. to the 
labor holiday bill that Lubor ought to have 
no holiday until it is free. With the 
bigotry and ignorance that characterize 


his class, he intended to sneer at labor: 


organizations, which, in imitation of stocix 
exchanges, medical societies, lawver's trade 
unions, and so on, undertake to regulate 
the supply and price of jabor by associa- 
tion; but his words apply with greater 
force a thousand fold to the power over 
labor of hisown class. By the apprepriation 


Crosbys are to have their way, never will be. 


Reapers of recent articles in THe STAND- 
ARD relative to business men will see that 
the labor question is of interest to them as 
well as to the class denominated working- 
inen. 
wages and interest against rent, of work 
against monopoly. The income of the 
average business man is in part wages and 
in part interest. In the matter of wages 
he is interested equally with the man he 
hires; in the matter of interest he is. still 
further interested, for interest falis as 
wages do. As with the man he hires, rent 
is his enemy, not only to the extent of the 
rent he pays, but to the extent that in- 
creasing rent diminishes opportunities for 
business and restricts the purchasing power 
of his customers. Every business man will 
recognize this truth, that. the business man 
| who has not some special advantage over 
business men in general is in a bad way. 
He is all the time under the harrow, and 
liable at any time to descend from employer 
to emplove, as so many haye before him. 
What does he Spies to do about it? 


THE story of life in Dakota, as given in 
the columns of THE Sranparp this week, 


sheds a strong light upon the processes of ! 


wealth-getting in vogue in our western 
empire. There, as here, fortune comes to 


him who has the wit nid foresight to seize ; 


upon the natural sources of production, 
and hold them until a gathering’ popula- 
tion shall compete for the privilege of using 
them. 


A REv. Dr. STUFFENS telegraphs from 
Rome to the Catholic News that the pope 
has decided not to abolish the Knights of 
Labor; but that “if ihe Knights identify 
themselves with theories now being dis- 
seminated by certain agitators this decision 
in their favor will be revoked’”—probably 
by the Rev. Dr. Stiffins. 


THE New York Tribune is approving the 
theory of evolution by developing a 
rudimentary ‘mind under the influence. of 
the environment. Ina half sensible kind 
of a way the Tribune is actually begin- 
ning to think. 


“Land is high,” remarks the Tribune, 


speaking of this city, ‘“‘and the tendency is 
to make it higher.” And then the thought 
process begins. The Tribune sees a vast 
nuutitude of citizens eager for the privilege 
of using land; it sees a limited number of 
persons preventing them from doing so; _ it 
sees Jand values soaring skyward; and 
combining these inductions into a theery 


; or argument it delivers itself of the opinion 


that if land owners aren't pretty careful 
they will make New Yorkers tired of try- 
ing to live in New York and thus cause 
land values to take a drop again for want 
of competition. Here is what it says: 


If this market is to be sustained, more respect ! 


must be paid by landlords to the fact that not 
every resident of New-York is a millionaire. 
The number of persons who can afford to pay 
rentals of over 31,200 is As ely small. 
~ » « Unless su meth amg is deve te provide 
homes for tenants who can pay from ‘$600 to 
$1,000 rent within an hour’s reach of their’ 
place of business, the real estate market, in the 
opinion of prudent and observant men, is like: 
ly to take a precipitate fall that will be very 
injurious to New York. The date of this mis- 
fortune is being hurried by labor troubles. 
These have recently been so general that 
builders are becoming discouraged, and they 
burden the situation with a problem that does 
not admit uw ready solution. . . . So 
much depends, in.a business sense, upon 
keeping the real estate market firm, moderate 
and active that every taxpayer should feel a 
keen interest in averting the dangers. to it 
that arise from foolish speculation and .in sup- 
porting all those municipal improvements 
likely to strengthen it. 

As the Tribune's rudimentary mind de- 
velops into a true thinking apparatus it 
will discover that the reason for the pro- 
gression of a horse and cart. is not because 
of the cart pushing the horse. Simulta- 
neously it will learn that builders are not 
discouraged because of labor troubles, but. 
that labor troubles arise because  build- 
ing and other productive operations are 
discouraged. As the process of evolution 
advances, and its power of observing and 


| co-orditiating phenomena increases, it will 


(of building stone 


of land values to their own use a portion of | 


the community holds the rest in bondage, 
since man without land is as helpless as a 
fish in the air. So long as that condition 


observe that bnilders can’t baild without 
land to build on, and that the reason they 
cunt get land to build on is because of 
that very ‘‘firmness” of the real estate 
market that it is so anxious to see main- 
tained. And then it will begin to ask in- 
dignantivy by what might a few individuals 
presume to deprive their fellow men of 
that equal right of access to the raw ma- 
terial of natwe without which capital and 
labor are as powerless AS a lever. without a 
fulcrum. 


The Mail and Ewpress lately quoted 
With approval_a suggestion by Dr. L. L. 
Seaman, a gentleman who has devoted 
much time and thought to penal questions, 
“that the male convicts in the penitentiary 
should be brought. over to New York. in 
gangs and set to work on. city unprove- 
ments. “Why,” says Dr. Seaman, *‘should 
not the gaugs of brawny stonecutters: and 
metal werkers, who deplete the public 
treasury with their sterile toil on the Island, 

take in hand the construction of the great 
system of docks and quays which one day 
is tocngirdle the entire water front of the. 
eity? Is there nothing to engage the latent 
energies of these costly excrescences of our 
civitization in the projected opening of the 
Harlem riveras the great commercial én- 
terprise of the future? There are quarries 
ull about us waiting for 
the drill and blast and tool man. Absolute- 
lv eut loose from the octopus ef political 
naladministration, what hinders the grad- 
ual development ofa water front under the 
regulated labor of convicts, which shall pro- 
vide for the inflowing commerce of both 
hemispheres =” . 

What, indeed? There is, as Dr. Seaman 
says, no lack of the natural elements of 
production in and around this city, and no 
Juck of demand for the completed products. 
There are uot only quarries of building 
stune ‘waiting for the drill and blast and 
tool snan,” and a vast river front lacking 
developnrent, but there are also a few 
building lots (say one?half the total area of 


the city, or thereabouts) waiting for the | 


The labor question is a question of 
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stone and other materials to be used on ~ 
them. There is not ony a mighty come 
merce demanding an improved water 
front, but also a michty population de- 
manding houses to live in. There are 
rapid transit roads to’ he built, bridges 
to be erected, gas. mains le 
eee Wires) to he -Inid-——and— dozens. of 
| things to be done. Why | should not 
| our convicts be “cut loose from: the octopus 
{ 
| 


and elec. 


of. political maladministr ‘ation,” and ‘set to 
work at all this? The. sure way to get work 
would then be to hecome a convict: work. 
ingmen would compete amon themselveg 

| for the privilege of conviction; and the 

i souls of the Mail and Evpress and Dr, 
Seaman would be made glad within them 
by an unmistakable improvement in the 
character, conduct and vonversation of the 
convict. class,. whieh would be a great 
blessing and an irrefutable evidence Ot the: 
superiority of the system. 

Of course there isan alternative. Mat 
ters might be so arranged that men should 
have the privilege of goine to work at the 
stone quarries and the water front: and the 
vacant lots and all the rest of it, without 
going through the primal formality of con 
viction. But neither the Mail and Er. 
press nor Dr. Seaman are at all likely ta 
accept this alternative, for the simple Tea- 

| son that along with the decrease in the 

; Dumber of conyicts there would. come a 

| decrease in the incomes of not a few 
“Christian” churches and of 2 gre eat many 
of cur best families. 
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ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN 1s rapidly growing 
worse. The priests of the diocese are being 
‘bulldozed to sign an amended. exculpation 
of “His Grace,” anda number of German 
monks. have. been inveigled and. coerced 
into signing another similiir paper. in Eng- 
lish, a language which to most of them ig 
as a foreign tongue. 

We print these documents in another 
column, where will also be found a threat- 
ening letter addressed by the archbishop ta 
the editor and the proprietor of the Catbolic 
Herald, in which they are warned of peril 
from his ecclesiastical thunders if. they 
continite to cr ee his course. No wonder 
that ‘‘His Grace” was emphatic even 
to underscoring that his threat, should be 
considered private and not to be pub- 
lished. Only one thing is wanting to make 
the archieopiscopal epistle perfect in. its 
way, es that is a postcrives! BURN FHIS 
LETTE 

Since ne editor of the Catholic FeLEMs 
iner has been temerarious enough te say 
in his last issue that we have too manv 
popes in this country, surely seme teo too 
unutterably awful thing must: speedily 
happen to him. 


THE Pierion of-our friends is called to 

the list of land and labor tracts printed in 

| our advertising columns. ‘They put within 

the reach of all an efficient means of 

attr: acting attention to the gre: itest of Yee 
forms. , 


MEN AND WOME N. 

“* Elder F. W. Bvansof ie Shaker SeHlcrnent 
at New Lebanon, N. Y., is a staunch advocate 
of the common rights to land. He says that 
the claim to property in land is 2 “doctrine of 
devils; upon it Babylon stands.” He quotes 
Jefferson: “Land belongs te oman eniy in 
-usufruct;? and. says that “when: this: primal 
truth shall be tniversally recocnized, the 
whole landed system. of the world. shall be 
obsolete.” 


Rev. Charles P. MeCarthy of this. city: visit- 
ed Maueh Chunk, Pa-, at the. “ulose of last 
week and made several stirrine speeches in 
behalf of: appropriating: laud vi lan for pub- 
lic purposes. One meeting was open to the 
general public, anuther was “restricted to 
Knights of Labor, and anc vther. toiminers, each 
-of which meetings wus Tarzely.: ittended and 
a lively inter est Wus. WW akened in the land 
question. | 


Janes J. Fay of Rutiand, Vte.an. enthusi- 
astic advocate of the principle of “the lind 
for the people,” and for seme. time master” 
workman ef the Knights of Labor, has been. 
clected president of his villave. against a can- 
didate receiving the combined support eff the 
republican and democratic mac ‘hites. 

An Utterunce of tardinal (:ibbous. 

Tu the full report of Cardinal Gibbons’ ree 
port to the holy see en the subject of the 
Kniehts of Labor Appears. a paragraph ‘not. 
hitherto published in any Enetish | tr: rislation 
of the report.) Speaking of ihe injury hkely 
to he inflicted on the church by a) determina- 
tion to array her forces in opposition to pops 
lar rignts, ‘the cardinid refers fer Aiea C0 
to the vase of Dre MeGiynn, rind sity 
“We have lately seen’ the sor row wfat. and 
menacing coufusion which was caused by. the 
condemnation inflicted, for the maintenance 
of discipline, by an archb shop pon a single 
priest; a eondemnatien which the archbi hop 
believed to be just and necessary, bat w hich 
struck a-priest who was regarded as a friend. 
of the people. New, if the consequences to 
the interests of the church from the. cour 
demnation of asingle priest were so: ceplor- 
able because that priest was regariled as the 
friend of the people, what will not be the 
consequences to fear from, a condemnation 
which shall strike directly at the people theme 
selves in the exereise of what: they believe te 
be aoa legitimicte rights2? : 

What Happened ata Meeting of the Repube 
lican Sera Committec. 
Daily. Paper. E : 
(crimes—What did ye a 
Redmond—Didn't VOU hear met 
(srimes—W ho'’s u Hart 
Redmond—You. are. 
Grimes—You are iv —liart 
Redinond—You are a 
Grrimes (raising: his fis 
tedmond (raising his tis 
Grimes—Don't you on me 
tedmund—Don't ye 
Crimnes—Now, Redhicdd 
Redmond—Grimes, wii 
you anyhow? ; 
Grimes—T “hat’s 
Redmonad—All deh 
Severalanembers of | 
were locking on expecti 
disappointed. 


er, “New “Lnb Ta8 
Mr. JN: Bogert, an ne 
of local labor news, hit 
of the Locala weekly ney 
tended te give the social -t 
movement ia New Yer 
opening number tee. 
about pecple and events 
lange acquaintance with the w 
New York, and is well quate | tik: carry his 
venture to ab SUCCESS 


oY 
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eme for an clevated railway in 
pas fallen through, and some other 
stem cf rapid transit, probably of the 
g ade type, will have the preference. Itisa 
fact worth noting ut in considering this 
uestion the lezislature has simply endeav- 
: to learn whai would best suit the real 
gstate owners of Broadway and other streets 
along which the proposed lines are to run, 

d has jgnored the interests of the immense 
jandless class of citizens, | for whose benefit 

eets ure supposed to be maintained. and 
pid transit systems organized. 


The sch 
- Broadw3y 


' The New York state senate has finally passed 
be bill requiring savings banks to pubjish 
names of depositors who have had $10 or 
two their credit for twenty years, but 

gave not in the meantime been heard from. 

Tne benetits which will accrue from such 
glaw are wo evident to require demonsira- 
gon. The opponents of the measure bave 
gontented themselves with uttering a few 

eralities about mqiuisitorial legislation, and 
the hardships that might be inflicted on the 
pany people who are trying tw save money 
without the knowledge of dissolute relatives 
by making deposits at intervals of tweuty-one 
enrs. The real reason for the opposition to 
the bill was that it would diminish the profits 
ef the stockholders in savings banks by fore- 
te them to surrender a lot of money that 
Goesn’t belong to them. 

Wir. Beckman, the president of the-board of 
gldermen, has been considering the tenement 
gouse problem. “Itis an open secret,” says 
Mr. Beelsuan, “that tenements and rookeries 
gave been erected in portions of thecity which 
ghould have been kept exempt from buildings 
{n these houses people swarm like ants. The 
gir is fetid, noxious, and the death rate is 
gnoormous. The children grow up weak and 
sickly, making puny men and women. It is 
proposed to tear duwn these rookeries, map 
put a fair area of land in those portions of the 
tity most densely crowded, and construct 
gall parks. These miniature parks shall each 
pave fountaias, and be veritable playgrounds 
for the voung. Now the little enes have no 
place in which to play, nor their parents 2 spot 
aebere they can enioy a refreshing breathing 
ppell.”) And with this humane purpose in view 
(ir. Beekman isks the legislature to eppoint a 
board for the laying out of parks with author- 
ity to spend one miition of dollars yearly. 

Mr. Beckman means well, but he doesn’t 

uite grasp all the elements of the problem 
ge is trving tu solve. People don’t crowd it 
tenement houses by choice; they do it because 
verity compels them to; und the tenement 
see are built in *‘parts of the city which 
should have been exempt from buildings,” be- 
gause landlords cuc make most money by put- 
ing them there. If Mr. Beekman really 
watts to give the tencment house dwellers the 
genefit of a park let him spend a million a 
year in destroying the beauty of Central 
park—choke up its lakes, deface its statuary, 
gut down its trees, ruin its drainage, with- 
draw its policcinen—mauake its neighborhood 
erally distasteful to the “better classes,” 
end he will be gratified br seeing tenement 
houses rise in its vicinity by scores. As for 
bis proposed new parks, their only effect will 
lo raise nearby rents; and the prettier they 
gre the higher the rents will rise. Toat Mr. 
Beekman sees this in a confused, puzzle- 
agai way is evident from his proposal! that 
is new board shall have the power of “ad- 
dging what proportion of the expenses in- 
gurred shall be assessed upon property hold- 
ers who may be directly benefited by the erec- 
tion of such parks.” 


Many months ago the legislature of this 
plate enacted thut after a certain date no 
Snore teiegraph puies should be erected it: this 
gity, and appointed a subway commissicii to 
gee that the existing wires were taken down 
and properly buried. The wires haven't been 
buried vet to anv extent, but the subway com- 
qnission lives and draws its salary, asserting 
tts usefulness by giving permits for the erec- 
gion of “temporary” poles and the stringing 
of nesy wires thereon. There isa deal of dif- 
aaa between making a law and enforcing 


~ The Woodlawn ceinetery company bought 
@u acres of land iu Westchester county from 
various parties for about $150,000, and under 
the laws of New York has held its property 
free from even the mederate taxation in- 
sed on other lundowners.. The company 
ee sold the fee simple of fifty acres for $1,- 
$50,000, has reccived $1,162,623 for burial lots, 
and remains possessed cf land now valued at 
pomething like $24,000,000. These facts ap- 
pear from a report of the cemetery company, 
Made in obedience to a senate resolution. 
Tomment is scarcely necessary. 

The legislature of [linois is still gropiug in 
economic darkues:. Not content with en- 
fleavoring to chang- the nature of a rack- 
senting foreign born Jandlurd by the simple 
process of forcing him to become an Ameri- 
tan citizen, it isnow trying to minimize the 
greed for wealth by limiting the amount 
which any person may iake by descent or will. 
Fifteen hundred acres of Jand, or $500,000 in 
doney, to a surviving wife, husband, child or 
torporation is to be the limit of bequest here- 
atter, and the state is to be the universal 
vesiduary iceutee. ; 

= tbe value of special legislation of this sort 

‘juctte be measured by its unwisdom. It 
thows, at least, that the people of Illinois are 
aware of somethiug wrong in their social sys- 
jem. 


A good deal of platitude is being printed 
@bout the unfortunate Boston women who 
allewed themselves to be persuaded into de- 
positing their monev with Mrs. Howe, “the 
woman banker,” py promises of interest at the 
tate of ninety or one hundred per cent. Com- 
parisons are made between Mrs. Howe and 
Mr. Ferdinand Ward; and the moral pointed 
i both cases is that the desire for wealth has 
somehow a stultifying influence, making its 
victims blind to obvious facts and inferences. 
Any sane man or woman, it issaid, might have 
tuown that neither Ferdinznd Ward nor Mrs. 
Howe could honestly earn the extravagaut 
Profits they promised; ergo, to invest money 
ith either of them showed a species 
af insanity on the part of the investor. 

Thisisa kind of argument that, starting 
from correct. premises, reaches w false and 

fogical] conclusion. The business men who 
trusted their money with Ward were sane 
fnourh und shrewd enough. Their only amis- 
take was that they assumed Ward to be one 
kind of a swindler instead of another. They 
am@agined him to have special facilities fur 
cheating the United States government, and 
lavested their money on the faith that he 
Would exercise them; whereas the oniy facil- 
ties Ward possessed were facilities for makiug 
bis dupes believe that he was going to steai 
lor their benefit, It is just barely possible 
ihat Mrs. Howe's victims were not essential! AY 
fools, but oniy uniucky people who applied 
perfectly trustworthy business principles to a 
ma which those principles accidentally failed 
i t. 


With the laudable object of giving the 
Working peopie of this country mure to do, 
our levisiuiors jong since decided that where- 
#8 @ man by making a pair of shves could 
€arn cnough to buy « yard of cloth, he should 
thereafi r be compelled to make two pairs, 

“ labor on one puir going to pay for the 
Cita, and thut ou the other to support the 
aca ccniractors, agents, bigh officials and 
Oller nonproducers, without whom the best 
Government on earth would dissolve into 
anarchy. Lncidentuily it was provided that 

ihe cicth were made here, then the labor 
ceorary pate pair of shoes should not be de- 
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but should be appropriated by the men who 
hired the men, women and children who 
made the cluth. This system, humorously 
called “protection to American labor,” has 
been in operation for a good many years, 
with the gratifying result of making American 
citizens perform an immense number of extra 
days’ work, under penalty of having no cloth 
to cover themselves withai. 

But the system has received a shock; not a 
death blow by any means, but a shock. A 
cunuing detective, sent abroad by the authori- 
ties to look into things in general, reports that 
the unprincipied foreigners who hire the pau- 
per labor of Europe to make cloth for them 
are actually descending to the meanness of 
lying, and backing up their lies with false 
oaths. They are sending cloth here that 
should properly sell for the labor on four 
pairs of shoes, and telling a confiding United 
States povernment that it’s only worth the 
labor on two pairs. So says Special Treasury 
Agent L. M. Montgomery in a recent report 
from Aix-la-Chapeile, in Germany. And the 
consequences are direful. The American 
Workingman is getting his cloth without doing 
quite as many day’s work for it as he ought 
todo. The men who hire American men, wo- 
men and children to make cloth for them are 
not getting quite as much for the cloth as they 
would like to, and the contractors and other 
governmental necessities are left a little, just 
a very little, short. Altogether a very sed 
condition of affairs. 

Really it is astomtshing how ready men ‘are 
to lie when they can make moncy by it—in 
Europe.- 


On Saturday last eight English women ar- 
rived at Boston from England under contract 
to work in a Providence mill, Tie collector 
made a pretence of enforcing the inw against 
the importation of contract labor, but finally 
allowed the women to land, the empioyer ex- 
plaining that they were skilled ina special 
kind of work which nobody in this country 
could do. 

Protection for people who live by other 
people’s work is one thing, and protection for 
people who live by working themselves is 
quite another. It would be rather difficult to 
import a case of fabrics duty free on the 
ground that they were better made and 
finished than domestic goods. 


Years and vears ago a Mexican official, 
probably now dead, gone and forgotten, 
wrote bis mune and stuck some wax on a 
piece of paper or parchment certifying that 
thereafter, as long as grass should grow and 
water ruu, Charles Beaubien and Guada- 
loupe Miranda, their heirs or assigns, should 
have dominion over 2,680 square miles of ter- 
ritory, with full authority to say who should 
live and work there, and on what terms they 
should enjoy those privileges. And on Mon- 
-day last the supreme court of the United 
States decided that the names being properly 
written, the wax duly stamped and ali other 
accessories in order, the assignees of Beaubien 
and Miranda, to wit.: The Maxwell land 
grant compuny, the Denver and Rio Grande 
railway company, the Pueblo and Arkansas 
Valey railroud company and the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe company shall have do- 
minion accordingly, with the right to levy 
such taxes as they please on the inhabitants of 
those parts of Colorado and New Mexico com- 
prised within the limits of the 2.680 square 
mniles aforesaid. 

Go west, young man, go west! 


Those wicked Irish rmembers are making 
lots of trouble for -the British house of com- 
mons, and latterly they have developed a re- 
markable faculty of turning to account the 
very means hitherto deemed most efficacious 
for their suppression. A certain Colonel 
Saunderson having remarked in the course 
of debate that the home rule Irish members 
had associated themselves with murderers, 
and declining to withdraw the statement, Mr. 
Healy explicity denounced him as 3a iiar, 
whereon Mr. Healy was “named” by the 
speaker and put out. The colonel started 
anew with his speech, when another Irishman 
-——Mr. Sexton this time—arose and stated his 
opinion that the colonel was a Jiar, empha- 
sizing the assertion with a promise to thrash 
the colonei “when he caught him outside.” It 
was evident that every member of the Irish 
party intended to follow suit; and sooner 
than be called a Jiar eighty odd times in suc- 
cession, With a looming possibility of receiving 
eighty odd separate thrashings in the near 
future, the gallant colonel confessed his false- 
hood by withdrawing the offensive obser- 
vation. 

But parliament will pass the coercion bill 
all the same. 


Briefiy stated, the Irish coercion bill is an 
enactment that any Lfrishman who fails to pay 
his rent promptly, or otherwise displeases his 
landlord or his landlord’s agent, shall be sen- 
tenced to imprisonment at hard Jabor for six 
months. And this sentence is to be imposed, 
not after due trial and proving of the facts 
before a jury, but at the discretion of a magis- 
trate, generally a landlord himself and al- 
ways a sympathizer with landlords. 

The outburst of indignation with which the 
action of the British governmeut has been 
greeted in this country is creditable to human 
nature, and shows that American citizens, of 
whatever descent, have, at bottom, a dcep 
seated hatred of tyranny and _ injustice. 
Whether it is altogether consisteut or not: is 
another question, and a question worth con- 
sidering. 

Right here in New York city there are tens 
of thousands of tenants, rack-rented to the 
limits of huinan endurance, and beyond 1. 
Suppose that these tenants, organizing to- 
gether, should unanimously refuse to pay 
their rents. Suppose that they should resist 
dispossess warrants by barricading their 
dvors, by pulling down staircases, by hustling 
and impeding the officers of the law; suppose 
that they should boycott every man or woman 
who consented to pay any rent, refusing to 
speak with them, to work for them, to buy 
from them, to ride with them in public con- 
veyances, to have anything whatever to dc 
with them; suppose that the clergy of New 
York should support them in this sort of con- 
duct. Would the Kellys aud Havertys and 
Cockrans be found ranged on their side, ap- 
plauding them, addressing meetings on their 
behalf, providing funds for their support? 
Would the press of the country be unaninous 
in approval? If they would, all right, end 
the sooner the rack-rented tenants of Americ: 
open the ball the better. But on the whole 
we ineline to think that the only result of such 
a movement would be an overcrowding of the 
penitentiary and workhouses and a series of 
newspuper cditorials denouncing anarchical 
ideas and counseling the tenants to move on 
a couple of thousand miles or so—there’s 
plenty of room for them out west. 

After all, there is a great deal of human 
nature in humanity. We all have « kcen per- 
ception of the mote in the eye of Russia; the 
American appreciates the horribie evils of 
English landlordism in Ireland, and the Eng- 
lishman is not slow to retort onus with a tu 
quoque; it’s the next house that is cursed with 
malaria and mcsquitos;, and to say that any- 
thing is wrong right here and now is a crime 
against civilization. All things considered, 
the rack-rented tenantry of New York had 
better wait awhile. 


~—s 


Should the Labor Party Exist? 


The literary society of the Young Men’s 
Christian association will meet the Lyceum 
suciety of Philadelphia in Association hall, 
corner of Fourth avenue and Twenty-third 
street, on Tuesday evening, Aprii 26, to de- 
bate the question as to whether ‘‘the existence 
of 2 distinctive labor party be of beneciit to 
the country’. Supreme Court Justice Johu R. 
Brady will decide the debate. ‘The discussion 
is « to be spirited. ee 
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THE WEEK IN WALL STREET. 


Slight as it was the $375,000 increase in re- 
serve last week showed that the long ex- 
pected return of moncy to eastern financial 
centers is about to set in. The actual increase 
in currency was $2,000,000, but the perceptible 
decrease in specie, resulting from the heavy 
customs requirements, brought the net in- 
crease down to $375,000. With increased 
funds, on which to speculate, ard the lower 
interest rates consequent, may be expected 
ereater activity inthe market and vrobable 
hicher prices. This ease in the monetary 
situation, the still favorable reports of rail- 
road earnings and the efforts of large 
helders to keep the upward ball in  mo- 
tion are the principal reasons given by the 
commission houses for their advice to cus- 
tomers to purchase with every drop of a 
point or two. a 

The upward tendency has met and will con- 
tinue to meet with set backs, as, with every ad- 
vance, the cliques will scll large blocks of 
stocks. Reading has been the leader in the mar- 
ket and has advanced several points on the 
report of a combination of the Pennsy!- 
rania, the Lehigh Valley, the Reading and 
Jersey Central. These four roads are to- 
gether powerful enough to contro! the anthra- 
cite coal trade of the country, and thus to in- 
erease their incomes from ihistrafiic. President 
Corbin of the Reading has estimated that one 
dollar per ton can be suved in marketing an- 
thracite. This, cn 34,000,000 tons, is a tre- 
mendous item, and when to this decrease in 
the cost of mining and marketing coalis added 
the increase of fifty cents per ton to 
the consumer we begin to understand 
why all the ecal stocks have been strong 
at advances, and why Reading, the largest 
eco! road in the country, is the strongest 
of all. Then, again, the close alliance 
or rather the identity of control, between 
Reading and Jersey Central is said to have 
thrown in the hands of the former the control 
of the river front on the Jersey shure. Mr. 
Corbin is pursuing a peaee poliey with the 
Pennsylvania company, the result of which 
is that Mr. Garrett of the Baltimore and Ohio 
says that he is not going to depend on 
these roads for an entrance into New York, 
but that, if necessary, he will build a line 
across New Jersey and find an entrance of 
his own. This effectually disposes of the 
great Baltimore and Ohio deal that was agi- 
tating the street a few weeks ago, and puts 
Mr. Garrett where he was previous co the re- 
ported combination with Richmoz:! Terminal 
and Reading. This new-born harmony be- 
tween the Pennsylvania and Reading will 
lead to greater econoiny in the operation of 
both roads. Mr. Corbin is a stickler for 
economy, and great changes in management 
always follow his election to the presidency of 
a railroad. Instead of starting their passenger 
trains from the same cities at the same 
time and running a neck und neck race to 
their destination the Pennsylvania and the 
Reading trains are to alternate and divide 
the traffic. This will serve to reduce the 
number of passenger trains on each road 
Without lessening the income of either. The 
Reading has notified the lessees of its collieries 
that they can Joad in Pennsylvania cars for 
shipment over the Pennsylvania lines. This 
pernussion is a practical annulment of the 
clause in these leases requiring all sbipments 
to be made ever the Reading road. 

The interstate commerce law has given 
strength to both Pacific Mail and Canadian 
Pacitic stocks. It was supposed that the 
fourth section would throw a heavy traffie of 
Pacific ccast preducts over these Outside 
routes, but the wool growers of California 
and producers and business men of that sec- 
tion generally are clamoring for its temporary 
suspension, and as this suspension has been 
granted in favor of some of the southern 
rouds the street is unable to say how and 
what stocks will be affected. The Ohio wool 
growers object to any modification or suspen- 
sion of the clause, they finding in the law as 
much of a bonanza almest as a prohibitory 
wool tariff law would give them. 

Should the commission hold the trans- 
continental roads to its requirements the 
earnines of the outside lines would increase 
and their steck would advanee; but should it 
determige to temporarily suspend its opera- 
tion in faver of these roads, their stocks 
would advance while the others would de- 
cline. Again, a railroad whose traffic is in- 
jured by the law may petition the court for a 
receiver, and while in bankruptcy it will thus 
earn more moncy than if kept out of the 
hands of the court. It has long been sus- 
pected that some of our federal judges are 
owned, body and soul, by the corporations, 
und it is a very, very easy thing to change a 
president or general manager of a railroad 
into a receiver and in this way allow the road 
to defy the law. Beyond this is a suspicion 
that the tariff arrangement previously carried 
on by the different pools, at the expense of 
the railroads, can now be made just as well 
by the commissien at the expense of the gov- 
ernment. Whichever way it may turn the 
railroads are likely to come out ahead. The 
clauses Which favor their interests they will 
be likely te enforce, and those that are against 
they will make so obnoxious to the traveling 
and shipping publie that the people will ask 
for their repeal. At any rate, they can follow 
their old tactics in many instaneves until com- 
piaint is made by the persons aggrieved. The 
country may discover that the regulation of 
the tariff of 140,009 miles of railroad is too big 
a job for a comission to uidertake. But tne 
law isa step inthe right direction, and may 
lead to the people iater on te asstime fuil con- 
trol. : 

The struggle for the control of Broadway 
has shown that 4 inajority ef the property 
owners are opposed to an elevated road, and 
that u great portion of this ueppesition can be 
enlisted in favor of the arcade scheme us 
being the lesser of two cvils, one of which 
they feel certain they vre bound to endure. 
Marhattian elevated stock has been in de- 
mand because it is believed the new rapid 
transit system will eventually come under the 
contro! of Gould and Field. 

The Meniague street (Brocklyn) cable com- 
pany wre to pay $10,000 2 year to Mr. Pierre- 
pout for the privileze of passing over about 
two biscks cf that street. This is a glaring 
instance of a tax con capital, levicd for the 
benciit of a private person. Mr. Pierrepont 
loses nothing, his property is not injured, nor 
does he contribute anything in exchange for 
this tremendous tax, yet the conmpany must 
pay himevery year the cquivaient of 200,000 
fares for his consent to puss through a street 
thet has been used for twenty years us a 
public highway. 

Reports of fortunes being made im western 
land speculation still come in. Kansas City 
business sites are selling for $6,060 a front 
foot, While ihe real estate boomer seems to be 
at work in every town and city from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Faciiie ecust. The New York 
Daily Commercial Bulietin, a paper devcted 
to trade interests, gives, in a recent edition, 
a seathing rebuke to these land speculators, 
and blames them fer disturbing the distribu- 
tion of wealth and crippling trade by raising 
the price of fand so high that business cannot 
be transacted proiitably. 

The grocery and dry goods trades are re- 
ported dull, while iren production is very un- 
steady. The iron men seem to think the inter- 
state commerce act is the cuuse, and not th 
inereused price of coal on cre bund and a de- 
creased demand resuizting from Jand specula- 
tion on the other. 

Government bonds, though rather dul}, are 
very firm, and with renewed uctivity will go 
higher. Already printed interviews with 
prominent legislators show that the propo- 
sition to have the government buy its own 
bonds in open market is {receiving that atten- 
tion that culy organized eifort can pe 
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DR. MGLYNN. 


THOUGHTFUL CATHOLICS STEADILY RAL- 
LYING TO HIS SUPPORT. 


A Diamond-Stnudded Chalice for Dr. Curran 
—The Brooklyn Meeting—St. Stephen's 
Parishioners Will Stand by the Sozggarth 
Aroon. 


Among the events of the week marking the 
drift of public opinion on the persecution of 
the priestly sympathizers with Dr. McGlynn 
was the presentation to Dr. Curran, by the 
teachers and ex-teacbers of St. Stephen’s 
church, of a beautiful golden chalice, set with 
rubies and diamonds. The presentation took 
place at the house of Miss Byrne, 665 Second 
avenue, Mr. James O'Reilly accompanying 
the gift with a brief address. 

Dr. Curran, inhis respense, reaffirmed his 
opinion that Dr. McGlynn had made no muis- 
take in his theology, and insisted that he him- 
self had been guilty of no contumacy in sup- 
porting him. Hetook his stand by Dr. Mc- 
Glynn, knowing full well that be wonld never 
wrongfully oppose uny proper authority. 
‘Dr. McGlynn,” said Dr. Curran, ‘is suffering 
now, but the time will come when he will be 
more sanctified than ever.” 


THE BROOKLYN MEETING. 


Repudiating Any Action Which Looks to 
Interference in Politics. 

THurRsDAY, April 14.—Odd Fellows’ hall, 
Brooklyn, was packed by the Catholic men 
and women who sympathized with Dr. Mc- 
Glynn in the‘outrage which had been perpe- 
trated upon him by the archbishop of New 
York and the castle Catholic end of the 
priesthood of his diocese. Among those’pres- 
ent were: John J. Clancy, ex-member of the 
board of education: John J. Rafferty, S. P. 
Elisworth, P. F. Delaney, John MeMackin of 
this city; James Riordan, Michael J. Kelly, 
George Smith, George McVey, secretary of 
the workingmen’s state assembly; Richard F. 
Caffrey, John J. Bealin, James P. Archibald, 
Richard Hourigan, Thomas S. Delaney, Pat- 
rick Fagan, Thomas P. Gill, James J. Gahan, 
M. O'Connell and Bernard MeQuade. The 
temper of the meeting was unmistakable, as 
will be seen by the following resolutions, 
which were adopted witn a cheer that almost 
shook off the roof of the building: 

“Resolved, In mass meeting assembled, 
that we uphold the land doctrine of the party 
of united labor, and insist that its introduc- 
tion into the laws of our country will do more 
to abolish poverty and its favorite child, 
vice, from our land than any of the alleged 
principles that are now being urged by the 
office seeking politicians and political paupers 
and thieves of the two old parties. 

‘Resolved, That we affirm, not only the en- 
tire morality of the doctrine, but also its abso- 
lute antagonism to immorality and vice. 

‘Resolved, That we deny emphatically the 
right of any foreign tribunal in church or 
State to interfere directly or indirectly with 
the politics of this country. 

“Resolved, That we approve of the manner 
in which the parishioners of St. Stephen’s 
church have expressed their opposition tu, and 
condemnation of, the action of the archbiskop 
of New York by refusing to contribute out of 
their hard earnings money to the support of 
men who are, perhaps thoughtlessly or ignor- 
antly, opposed toa man who has done more 
to elevate and improve the condition of his 
fellow men than the archbishop and all his 
friends ovill ever be able to do unless they re- 
eant their errors, and undo the evil they have 
done. 

“Resolved, That we urge the consideration 
ef the plan adopted by the parishioners of St. 
Stephen’s upon the attention of the parishion- 
ers of all the churches of the dioeese of New 
York, to the end that the men now in author- 
ity may be forced, through their pockets, to 
give that thought to the needs of the toilers 
and producers which they have heretofore 
shamelessly neglected to do. 

“Resolved, That we uphold and indorse the 
action of Dr. McGlynn and tender him our 
thanks, our affection, our love, for his eour- 
ageous action in-proving true to his convic- 
tious in the face of vindictive oppusition from 
the wealthy and powerful. 

“Resolved, That the chairman of this meet- 
ing be directed to appoint a committee of the 
citizens of this district to’ wait upon the 
bishop of the city of Brooklyn and the arch- 
bishop of New York to explain the land doc- 
trines to those gentlemen and request them 
to think on the subject prayerfully, to the end 
that when they have arrived at a knowledge 
of the truth, Rev. Dr. MeGlynn may be hon- 
orably reinstated in his position as the pastor 
of St Stephen's.” 

James P. Archibald began with a glowing 
panygeriec to Dr. MeGliynn, and in the course 
of his address fired ringine shots at “the 
O'Donoghue,” “Bully” Donnelly, “Tammiuny” 
Preston and Archbishop Corrigan. He said in 
conclusion that if the Lord did not punish 
Preston in this werid he would not forget to 
do so in the next. 

James J. Gahan, after paying a glowing 
tribute to Father Malone, ithe patriot who 
ran up the American dag in tines of war, 
said that the meeting, properly understood, 
was an anti-coercion meeting. He clumed 
the same as they do in Ireland, and that is the 
land. for the people. When the archbishop 
made the charges against the doctor he put 
forward as the chief offense that he, the son 
of Irish parents, had come out and identified 
himself with a niovement to give back the 
land to the people of Ireland. That was his 
first offeuse. The man who hauled Dr. Me- 
Glynn over the coals was aman trained in 
the school of reaction. This man acted in 
ebedience to an Euglish clique which had 
estabiished itself in Rome. It was through 
this clique that Simeoni was elevated to 
position, and acting under their instructions 


at 


he issued the celebrated cirenlar letter to all, 


the priests in Treiand, comnmasding thern no 
longer to take part in. tie agitation of the 
lund for the people. This wes the nian who 
now was persecuting the doctor. There were 
15,000 capitalists in Brookiyu receiving yearly 
rent amounting to $4,000.0uu. If this money, 
instead of going into the pockets of those 
land owners, were put into a connmon fund 
fcr keeping the houses of Brovklyn in a 
proper condition, would it not be clear that 
the whole expenses of the city wouird be much 
less and that the people would be relieved 
from further taxation? He warned any 
foreign power, especially Rome, not to inter- 
fere in Ainerican politics. : 


Mr. Jolin MeMackin was next introduced. 


He said that if there was any departure from 
true theology it was the archbishop who was 
guilty. 
archbishop whose head is’ so narrow.” My, 
McMackin severely arraigned the politicians 
who are at the buttcm of the scheme, and paid 
his respects to Preston, Donnelly & Co. 

The other speakers were Richard McCaffrey 
of Greenpoint, John J. Bealin and Dr. Cough- 
lin. 


AMONG THE “REBELS.” 


Dr. McGlynn’s Parishiouers Will Stand ov 
Fali with the ‘“‘soggarth Aroon.’’ 

Fripay EVENING, April 15.—Aiter spending 
holy week ina properly devotional manner, 
the rebellious parishioners of St. Stephen’s 
appeared again in full force st International 
hall, Twenty-seventh street. The proceedings 
were, as usual, opened by Mr. Feeny, who 


He characterized him as “this Httle- 
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said that the editors of the monopolistic press | York, and when our silence would be taken as 


-—lost to all sense of duty to their Maker, for- 


‘getting the season of prayer—-had taken ad- 


vantage of the fact that Dr. MecGiynn’s 


parishioners had not met on Good Friday, to- 


parade in their venal sheets that the parish- 
ioners had concluded to ho'td no more meet- 
ings; that the threat of excommunication by 
the archbishop had had: iis effeet; that the 
committee of thirty-five were quarreling; that 
Dr. McGlynn had been deserted. All this, 
Mr. Feeny declarcd, was false, and came 
with bad grace froma press that had for the 
last four months well nigh boycotted all men- 
tion of these meetings The parishioners of 


St. Stephen’s had made a note of the unjust — 
treatment of Dr. MeGlynn and his friends by 


the “dishonest, unreliable” press of New York 
city. The parishicners were going to hold 
meetings every Friday, excepting hely days, 
until the soggarth aroon egain appeared be- 
fore the altar of St. Stephen's and from there 
blessed them. 

The following resolutions, denouncing the 
action of the archbishop in’ sending Father 


Currau to retirement during the fast ten days j 


of Lent, were read and adopted: 

“Resolved, That we, in mass meeting as- 
sembled, indorse the act of the Rev. Dr. Cur- 
ran and tender him our congratulations: for 
the manly stand he has taken, and ask him 
in God’s name to continue in the same Chris- 
tian course. : 

“Resolved, That we condemn the action of 
Archbishop Corrigan iu this respect as unbe- 
coming a Christian minister, whose duty it is 
to inculeate the Christian doctrine and Chris- 
tian practices; and be it furthermore 

“Resolved, That we denounce the-infamous 
circular calling on the priests of this diocease 
asking them to subseribe their names, and, 


iherefore, manifest their belief that the state-_ 


ment in that document set forth, that the Rey. 
Dr. McGlynn is vain and vindictive, as a 
breach of the command of God—which says: 
‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor; and, furthermore, we hold up to 
the public gaze the Rev. Monsignor Preston, 
Fathers Lynchand Edwards, the clerical body 
guard of the archbishop and the arch ene- 
mies of ovr beleved pastor, Rev. Edward Me- 
Glynn, and recommend them to the prayerful 
cousideration of the faithful.” . 
Dr. Henry Carey gave notice that in spite 
of the reports of the press to the contrary the 
meetings of St. Stephen’s parishioners would 
be continued. Dr. MeGlynu would: never go 
to Rome as asuspended priest. Speaking of 
the secret circular which had been sent around 


among the pastors for signatures, and which 


had proved a boomerang for the archbishop, 
the appearance of one name had surprised 
him, that of Father. Kelly, whom Dr. Mc- 
Glynu had befriended on more than one oc- 
casion. ” 

Speeches were made by Messrs. Moran, 
McSlackin, Steers and Bealin. 
found vent for its feeling in frequent ap- 
plause, some of the points eliciting enthusi- 
usm being as follows: “A number of poli- 
ticians have undoubtedly got into the con- 
fidence of some of the heads of the church.” 
“Events are occurring throughout the coun- 
try which will show those menu that they have 
made a mistake in striking down one of the 
friends of the poor.” “When they (the hier- 
archy) resolved among themselves to de- 
capitate this honored pastor they thought 
that, as before, the breaking down of au man 
as 2 deposed priest would be looked upon 
as final—but they have made a mistake.” 
“The doctor was tried, but it was in the 
gambling dens by men who had piled up enor- 
mous wealth which they took from the poor.” 
“Dr. McGlynn was not invited to go to Romie, 
but he was told to publicly admit that he had 
sinned and then go to Rome as a criminal.” 
“The archbishop asserted that the theory was 
condemned by the church. A bishop in another 
country prefaced his pastoral with the remark 
that he had no righs to talk to them on the 
subject, but said substantialiy that the tand 
belonged to the people. Questions of land 
were never made questions of theology.” 
“Those who have sigued this document know 
that it isa lie, and they should be suspended.” 
“The priest who, after signing the circular, 
would say mass commits a sacrilege.” “An 
archbishop who has an income of $40,000 a 
year can keep the church for a few years. 
Continue doing as you have done and stand by 
Doctor MeGlynn. Remember a priest he is, 
‘and a priest he always will be.” 

Mr. Feeny closed the meeting at half-past 
10 o'clock. The parishioners will henceforth 
meet weekly on Friday in the same ball. 


Father Maguire and Other Germans -Ad- 
adress the Archbishop. 

This is published in the New York papers as 
having been presented to Archbishop Corri- 
gan on Sunday last: 

Most REVEREND Sir: Last Saturday a lib- 
eral Catholic (he calls himself O'Donoghue) 
mude the assertion in one of the. leading 
morning papers that an attempt was made on 
the part of authority to coerce the priests of 
New York to signan address to your. grace 
wherein we assure you of our loyalty and 
obedience, and disapprove of the action for 
the Rev. Dr. McGlynn in the Henry George 
revolutionary Movement. . 

Now, we declare said assertion entirely 
false. We, the German. priests of New York 
city who have signed the document, were in- 
formed that we were perfectly at liberty to 
sign or refuse our signatures.. We put our 
names to the address freely and without com- 
pulsion or coercion. Several of our number 
have net as yet been requested to sign, but 
they are anxious to have an eppertunity to do 
su. 
sign an address indorsiug the Henry George 
land confiscation or robber theory, we would 
have refused our siguatures_firmiy and em- 
phatically. 

We have been taught from childhoed that 
the church of Christ is a perfectly organized 
society, Wherein the bishop of Rome is the 
supreme teacher: and. judge in. matters of 
faith and regulation of morakty.” The bishoys 
are teachers and judges in their respective 
territory. . All the faithful, priests as well as 
laity, are obliged to respect and obey their 
bishops; but they have the liberty to xppeal 
from. their. decision to Rome. 
has spoken bishops and peeple submit. 

“Roma locuti causa finita.? What werld 
inteilicent men say if a contestant ia law- 
suit shotd iusult the Judge and jury wad ap- 
peal frem them to the spectators in the court 
room for afinal decision? — 


The Catholic church is the militant church | 


in the spiritual order, her,ecmmuander in chief 
is the pepe, her division generals ure the 
bishops, ber officers the clergy. 
is constantly engaged in warfare against’ the 


devil and the false inaxims and. principles of 
the inde! world. Now, if at the Lime of war: 


a subordinate officer should. disobey bis gen- 
eral, and by eluquent appeals seduce ihe sol- 
diers: into insubordination, what. weuld- be 
done with this rebelious officer? If a general 
in battle should disobey the positive cum- 
mands of the general in chief, what would be 
his punishment? A cood Cathelic will obey 
his pastors, 2 good priest will cbey his curm- 
mauder, the bishop, and all will obey the com- 


mander in chief, the holy father, in matters of — 


faith and morality. 

For the lust six months the Catholic clergy 
of New York have been persistently misrepre- 
se1uted by certain parties as if they were fol- 
lowers of Henry George and sympathizers of 
the Rev. Dr. MeGlyun in his defiant: attitude 
to civil and ecclesiastical laws and coustitu- 
tional enactments. We have borne these ris- 
representations patiently in the hope that Dr. 
McGlynn and his followers might. bave time 
to reflect and retract their revolutiousry doc 
trines. But when the public papers represent 
these menin their insubordination to legiti- 
mate authority as the representatives and 
champions of the Catholic priests of New 


The audience | 


When Rome. 


If we had been requested by any cne to 


! assembly No. 7,207, resulutions were adopted 


The ¢harch | 


-tary,? lust Tuesday or Wednesday. 


upon the ndjc 


“absentee land} 


bury, Conn., on. 


acqtiescence, patience ceases to be a virtue, 
and we are forced br our. convictions and the 
lovaity and obedience we owe the church into 
a-colenin protest agaist these accusations. 
We, the undersigned, have no sym 1 
with revolutionary or commu toetrines,. 
We cannot approve-of the actions of men wha. 
endeaver to destroy the. respect and obe- | 
dience dne to law and. le ate: 
be the same civil or-ecelesiastieal 
Assuring yaur grace of cur deep felt syt 
pathy ‘in vour present tight for law, authority. 
and. justice, we are your obedient sons. in 
Christ. PEAS PES Sessith S iss 
This address. is signed by the Rey. John - 
Maguire, the Rev..Johr. Daily aud some fifty 
other “German priests.” ; 
The. Archbishop's. Last: Efert to Ge 
self Tndersed... 
New York Tribune. ; eee he 
The recent attempt to coerce the Catholics 
clergy of this diocese Into sigaing a condemn- 
ation of Dr. McGlynn has proved a failure, 
The terms in which Dr. dieGivnn, his numer- 


cre 


t Miu. 


ous friends of the clergy, and the parishion-_ 


ers of St. Stephen’s church were alluded to 
were tov odious and the glare of publicity too 
strong for the project. . Now the archbishop’s. 
friends have® rewritten the: document, omit- 
ting Dr. MeGlynn’s name, and have mailed-it 


te suel: priests as they think can Le depended 


on to siga it. This was sent out, accompanied 
by a letter signed by Father Lynch as. ‘‘seere- 
The real 
purpose.of, the document: is disclosed by the 
frank statement, made by Father Lyneh him- 
self to several of the clergy, that “it was for: 
use at Reme against the efforts of Cardina). 
Gibbons and Bishop Keune? 
“Most REVEREND ARviRBisHor: We, the. 
priests of the archdiocese of New. York, coma: 
before you to express oursincere atiachment 
to you and our unfeicued and chectfal 
loyalty to your autherity. We recognize in 
you our ecclesiastical superior, who, being in: 
full communion with the head of the Catholia - 
church, the suecessor. of St. Peter, lawfully. 
rule, teach and judge this portion of the flock 
of Christ—the archadiocese of New York. | 
“Conformably to the exhortation of St 
Paul, we look up to you as our ‘prelate who. 
speaks to us the word of God, whose faith we 
follow.’ Aud, pondering the grave injunction 
of the same apostle, ‘Obey your prelates and 


be subject. to them, for they watch as. being 


to render an account of your souls, that they 
may do this with joy and. not with erief; for 
this is not expedient for you’ Hebrews xiii, 
17. We desire also on this oceasion to record 
our emphatic disapproval aud reprobation of 
the act of disobedience and disloyalty to your: 
authority of whicha certain member of eur 
body has made hinself cuiltv—an act of dis. 
loyalty aggravated by his subseqrent course, 
We have been patiently hoping and praying 
that our. dear brother would change his mind 
and return to his father’s house. But observing 
that cur charitable silence is construed into ae- 


“quiescence in and approval-of disobedience 


and that if causes some surprise both here and 
abroad—learning, moreover, that it is pab- 
hely. asserted that he is. believed. te uphold 
the cause of the clergy in general, we feel it. 
our duty to make this: solemn. declaration to 
you, that the clergy of the archdiocese of 
New York utterly condemn. all disobedience 
to lawfully constituted authority,. especially 
to. the authority of-the church, and’ can have 
no sympathy with the efforts of those whe in 
any way set that authority aside. Our motta 
shall always be, “An cbedient:> man shall 
speak of victory.” | Proverbs, xxi, 28.” 
Dr, McGlynn’s Cuse From an Enshish Point 
of View. | 

BIRMINGHAM, England, April @—Tue 
STANDARD has pleased: me very mueh, and, 
as for the McGlynn episode, you are making 
history... For many years past my. respect 
and estecem for the Irish and’ English Catholic 
priests has steadily increased, and, Protestant 
asTam, Ihave come to the conclusion that 
they are more truly the followers of Christ 
in their intimate connection with. the sorrows: 
and joys of the “commen people,” and. their 
deep helpful sympathy with the sufferings of 
the poor, than are the ministers. of. any other 
sect that I have come in contact with. In 


them, ‘rather. than in the. pump and 
glory of Rome, is to be. found © the” 
secret of ‘the. strength oof the Cuath- 
olic chureh, and -if the ‘facts of the 


exse are once fairly brought under the notice 
of the pepe away from the influence of the 
Italian cardinals, he will doubtless see’ the 
significance of Father MeGlynn’s. noble pro- 
test on behalf of downtrodden humanity, and 
realize the vital importance to the church 


herself at this juncture (when the laborers of 
J 


Great Britain and Ireland. have become the 
masters of the United Kingdom) that nothing- 
be done in her name out ef harmony with the 
words of the Master: ‘‘Comeunto Me all ye 
that Jabor and are heavy laden and I will 
give yourest.”) No chureh can hope to con- 
tinue to exist much longer that is not in heart 
felt sympathy with the poor. 

THOMAS F. WALKER... 


Easter Sunday at St. Stephen's. 

On Easter Sunday, at the ten o'clock: mass. 
in St. Stephen’s church, thirteen pews: were, - 
Kept locked and. empty, while. scores of the 
poorer parishioners remained standing. Father 
Colton announced from. the altar that the 
church debt was $135,000, an increase uf $5,000 
since January. L! See 


Priesis Who Sympnihize With the Arche 
: biskan. = ; 
Fathers Colton and. Callahan of St. 
Stephen's are said, on good authority, to have 
signed the first address to the archbishop, in. 
whieh Dr. Metstynn was characterized as. 
“vain and vindictive.” The names of Father. - 
O'Kelly and Father Dougherty of St. Monica's 
were appended to tke ‘sume document. 
Father Dougherty is chaplain ef the Sixty: 
ninth regiment, the menibers of which are 
highly indignant at bis action. . 


G00S LAND DOCTRINE tN POTTSTOWN, PA, 
The Kiights ef Labor Want. Faxation Pag 
on Land dleld tor Speculation. 

The Enights of Labor in Pottstown, Pa., sea. 
the light. “Ata meeting of the Scattergood: 


requesting the “berough fathers and: all 
others having authority in the. matter mm. said 
borough and tosenships to so regulate or oring 
means to bear inthe regulation of lueal taxa- 
rentable 

tuxation 

livalent 
yt! Mn EXtra tax 

that ure bou; 


thereon, and inste; 
of pubic revenue b 
upoa all lets. of era 
held-er kept -esp 
thereof by ‘reas vemnepts made 
i nding land and 
» publia 
ich the non-ime 
andofsen times 
nd 


properties; \ 
spirited chigen isn 
proving, do-nothing 
‘d; 
toa great extent prey 
the.community.” : 


- knew 
wage their. 
owe, 
No one whe has not been here can realize the. 
condition our farmers are me 
Be JOHN THOMAS, - 

_ Mr. Pentecost ar Banbury, Conn. | 
The Rev. Hugh .O. Bentecost ' 
the land question to a great audience 
Wednesday nigh 


LIFE IN DAKOTA. 
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AN QUTSPOXEN ELITOR R UNBOSOMS HIM- 
SELF. 


ow = Soincreas Puper is Managed—The 

Secret ef Success in the Territories—“U pe 

- fewn’’ and *Acroes Town’—A Gambier’ 8 
 Aepiratien. 


- Daxora, April, ISS7.—1 ain the proprietor 
gud all-around editor of a weekly newspaper 
published ina railroad town in this territory. 
As a collector of locul news, I rub against 
everybody living in thetown. As exchange 
editor, I have this northwestern country under 
@myeye Asan alleged thinker, sitting in the 
ahair of chief editor, I aia supposed by my 
-veaders to formulate opimens. Hence fam 
gpassably well equipped to speak of men and 
ghings here and bercabeuts. i know the per- 
-gonal history and business relations of every- 
hody in town. I know, too, the drift of ter- 
gitorial things social, political and financial. 

Lalso know how to nurse my qwn business. 
Uknow how to adopi a happy vein in speak- 
ng of my leading advertisers in my paper. I 

know when I may avoid mentioning those 
business men who do not advertise with me. 
“Scan draw upa paid reading matter notice 
Ingeniously. IT can make up my paper sci- 
entifically, the best paying matter being put 
fo the front. As cditor, Lain nowadays mau- 
pfacturing an urtivie of consumption for pay. 
- Inthe present era of my career the local 
seolumns of my paper praise many and inten- 
~ fionally offe ud none. Lam a_ professional 
— g@emocrat when 1 write, and T often make 
Mention of the principles of Jefferson, but du 
Bot priut them. Larraigu the opposing party 
by attacking itasa whole and sligmatizing 
 pobody in particular. I advocate principles 
_ pf reform, though Ihave been careful not to 
~ Jook too closely at the doings of otficehulders 

bere in order to find eccasion to have ny 
‘principles put in operation. My pen easily 
Sweeps through the distant and nebulous, but 
ever jars and blunts itseld in a shock against 
the near by and cuncreie. Sv Tam called a 
“Ynoderate man, a temperate partisan, and am 
pot generally disliked. 

There is another newspaper in town. It 
supports, necessarily, the other political 
party. Its editur isa sensible man. He and 
J divide the county printing, see that the come 
missioners give out a good deal of it, and 
differ as to questions of state before congress. 
We also iake turn about for six months at a 
time in priuting the official proceedings of the 
-eity couneil, for our wesiern town is a city. 
My paper was the first here, and hence I 
choose the iast six months of the year, for the 
proceedings pay best then. Our job rates are 
the same. We put the suine amount of reading 
‘Matter in our papers. Weare about equally 
enterprising. We divide honors; my rival 
editor cultivates poetry and fine forins of ex- 
pression and prints church news; I ai not 
above writing slang if it cuts a corner, and I 
. profess to love sensations intype. We have 

‘pooled” the Journalism of our community. 

A little point L had almosi overlooked. My 
Rival editor and 1 cschew personal polities, 
pave with respect to ourselves. We under- 
stand each other. He is my target and I am 
his. Itake eare that before the community 
he embodies the hateful hypocrisy, the de- 
plorable degeneracy and the unpatriotic ten- 
dency to imperial centralization of the repub- 
lican party. He has a stock phraseology 
Avith which he characterizes me; and good lit- 
tie republican boys and pious old mug wump 
ladies lovk upon me us the unregenerate de- 
Moeracy incarnate. So ihe devil plays with 
the innocents of our little town. 

My rival and I print a!) the news and make 
pews of everything. If a tire runs off a 
wheel, we print it, with the name of the 
river of the wagon. the owner of the team 
and the man in front of whose house it came 
off. if they are friends or advertisers. We 
awiso print the name of the man who made the 
broken down wagon if he is not an advertiser. 
The gem-like principie seen glittering in this 
bit of confession pervades the performance of 
our journalistic duties. We both scissor our 
sentiments and opinions, and frugally fill up 
wur forms with stereotype plates. Thus the 
Seasons come uid go. We two editors move 
along with thein, wearing overcoats in winter 
and thin goods in summer. We conform our- 
selves to cunditivns xs We fiud them. 

- But there are scas beneath the seas. Some- 
tames IT amuse invself in conceiving a genuine 
deep water newspaper—one that would go 
ciear down totbe truth. What a gloriously 
fallow field is open in this western country 
for the newspaper delivering itself up to the 
utterance of facts as they are. The facts ean 
be had, but the newspaper that prints them 
might not prove popular. The frauds per- 
petrated upon a coufiding public bv my rival 
editor and myself would be worth only a ten 
line notice in it if other men were to be given 
their deserts. 

For two years after settling here, which 
was half a dozen years ayo, I drudged away 
indefatigabiy with my cout off. IT had 
brought with r:e from my gucd old father’s 
house an aptness for quoting poor Richard’s 
proverbs, some prejudices favorable to square 
dealing, and certain habits formed on a code 
of rules observed by the honest, steady people 
of my native town. FT personally performed 
in the office ali the work Iwas capable of. I 
had learned typesetting and read up in 
politics tv fit iuveelf for editur. I looked for- 
ward to earning at homely work, accumulut- 
ing through economy, and rising to influence 
and, perhaps, honors and fortune by spread- 
ing honest sentinents before an appreciative 
public Aslbave said, I remained uw most 
active slave to such notions fer two years 
During that period my finely drawn editorial 
opiuions, conscier tiously given, mude me 
whatever powerful enemies { have to-day. 
My setting type, my keeping beoks, my 
@eascless work indours, did not focus much in- 
uence anywhere outside. One day I awoke 
to certain facts. Putting good literary 
quality into locai items is throwing time away. 
Straightforward, sweeping truth in editorial 
articles Is often unpalatable to many sub- 
seribers and shocking to others. High class 
jeurnalism is for the select few; the average 
man will assimilate coarse food.  Pulitics 
is ao game iu which you hack your 
friends that they reay back you. These 
things had been toid me early in’ my 
@areer as a newspaper man ; but ithad seemed 
t me that the men imparting them were venal, 
superficial, uncndowed wit h the higher traits. 
Sol went in for an experieuce of my own and 
bought it in eostiv time. But as I awoke 
that day, after two veurs of work, when I 
was reckoning up the various vi uluable pieces 
fy my heap of experience, I reached certain 
striking “points” ihat had not been given 
me. They were: whiie for bwo yeurs my cease- 
Jess energies had about enabled me tomect my 
gotes, the man who owned the fot on which 
the building stood in which I rented my print- 


through its increase in value. And he had not 
been working. My printing materials, paper, 
ink and type were costing me more per given 
number of pounds thun ever. This was, first, 
because of advanced railroad freight rates; 
secondly, because of agreements caunong man- 
ufacturers as to production and prices. This 
higher cost was not in consequence of any 
man’s work. I had thought of trying to build 
& cottage for my growing little ramily, but 1 
found that, somehow, the cost of a lot repre- 
sented the savings of a year or more if I von- 
tinued to work and suve as hard as] baddone, | 
Z ran over in my mind the list of people whose 
only work was in the way of making things 
scarce that other men needed. They were all 
_ getting rich by not working. 

Oeegoed, nreqanet revelation is. enough | for 


ing office, had grown some §2,000 the richer ! 


me. I saw the world above the world. There 
as a crumbling down in my mind of predi- 
Pion presuppositions, traditions and prov- 
eros favorable to work. I washed my hands 
clean of all inarks of toil. I put on my coat 
and kept it on. I hired some cheap labor to 
! tuke off its coat and do badly what I had 
done well. I began to sit around in good 
° | clothes, keeping an eye on things and promot- 
P° | jug speculations. 
| Four years ago the present spring I made a 
trip in an unsettled part of the territory in 
company with a government official. He had 
a ‘tin? as to where a railroad company had 
| wie iuy surveyed a projected line. He and I 
} decided that at a certain point on the survey 
there would in the course of time be a town 
needed. We svun after took possession of 
several hundred acres of public land there— 


by ebeap, convenient and ostensibly legal 
methods. To-day the railroad is built be- 


yond vur land, and a sinall town is built 

upon it. Wetwo have yet in our possession 
| about one-quarter of our original tract, hav- 
ing been obliged to surrender most of it to 
avaricious railroad manugers before they con- 
| sented to put a station on our land. [havea 

little newspaper running in the infant town, 
| and it booms my real estate. You perceive I 
have learned what genuine business is. 

Above the world of honest und fat-witted 
toilers isa world of adroit and ppilosophical 
good fellows, who are scheuiers, speculators 
and gamblers on human nature and in man’s 
needs. Into whose possession has the eighty 
per cent of illegal land entries of Dakota 
gone? Into the toilers'# Hardiy. Are these 
great anacoada railroad lines being stretched 
all through this western country by the work- 
ing masses for their own uses and benefit? Not 
entirely so, We can say, when we reflect that 
the original promoters of the Union Pacific 
railroad put only $36,000 into the venture and 

that the rest of the capital came of a govern- 

ment subsidy and from the buyers of bonds. 

Are the small farmers of Dakota, the majority 

of its inhabitants, running this territory? The 

bonanza farmers, the rich bankers, the politi- 
cians, the railroad kings, the cattle barons, 
might speak pertinently to the question. 

The taxing powers run Dakota. An institu- 
tion exertingya direct taxing power is the 
railroad. It reaches out and covers the ter- 
ritory, a colossal vampire, sucking away all 
the life blood every community can yield and 
survive. It does destroy some communities 
in order to build up others. Another taxing 
power is an unseen one, and one of whose ex- 
istence the common herd hardly seems aware. 


Yet it exacts its tribute through a firmer j 


grip than the khedive has upon the Egyptian 
fellah. ;It gets its life through a protective 
tariff and the combinations of manufacturers. 
Its iuvisible tax collectors have laid their 
itching palms on nearly all that the farmers 
here eat, wear and use as implements. Still 
another taxing power is the money lender. If 
the homesteader is to live, make improve- 
ments and ship a crop, he must have live 
stock and farm tools) To get them the aver- 
age man must borrow cash. The resuit is, 
prime real estate mortgages at seven cr 


: 


eight per cent. A bad crop or mis- 
fortune in any form feeds the mort- 
gage aud often brings a_ fureclosure. 


But the daxing power that rests on the firm- 
est foundation is that which seizes on the land 
itself wherever it exhibits a value or the 
possibility of soon having a value. A 
thousand patient pioneers, through rough, 
repellent, isolated labor, under the fiome- 
| stead laws, convert to their possession at 
| most 200,000 acres of land. Each one of their 
j thousand farms equals in value perhaps an 
acre in a side street in a town, or a plat 
25x10 feet in a small city. Hint to one 
of them that !and in any way should bear ail 
taxation and he would fall into a paroxysm 
of terror, believing he wight be made worse 
off than he is. Yet a syndicate of half a 
dozen miliionaires may purchase 200,000 acres 
of Dakota land and the poor farmer will 
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may become in this great and free country. 


He cannat foresee that his children will find | 


i 
| it the harder to get land to work upon. He 
does not know that he and his band of 
thousand pioneers are made the sinall fry in 
comparisou with the enormously wealthy, and 
will have the less to say in the legislature, 
before the judges, to the railroad companies, 
: through the press, and from the pulpit, be- 
cause of the powers of the wealthy. He can- 
not see that if taxes were laid on the values 
of land he would escape a hundred cuts now 
made from his income, about which he has 
nothing to suy, and know exactly what the 
one slice would be, know what his neighbors 
would pay, and have opened to him vacant 
and unused Jands all about him for bimscif 
and his children. 

Who ure securing the profits accruing from 
the increased price in Dakota lands? The 
business in this year of our Lord is carried on 
scientifically. So-called “improvement compu- 
nies” are formed by manipulators of capital. | 
Hungry lawyers stand, sentinel like, in every 
county of the territory, and on the slightest 
promise of an “improved” real estate market 
an improvement company’s agents are inform- 
ed, and the sharks hasten to enjoy the meal 
awaiting them. Yelping newspapers bark 
“Boom! Boom!” Men witha little idle cap- 
ital go money mad. And a game of chance is 
begun with the law all on its side, but which is 
a lottery, skin faro, a church fair grab game, 
and a stock market all in one. In playing this 
game discounts are made on a population that 
a tuwn isto have ten years hence. Itisa safe 
game for big capital—values seldom go down 
with a rush. Booms last long after the wary 
and experienced have foreseen their termin- 
ation. 

Since the day when I made the startling but 
profitable discovery that 1 was losing wealth 
by working, I have looked out upon Dakota 
inankind as through a philosophers’ window. 
I was not long in framing the mora! cede for 
a modern editor, to which I have adverted in 
this letter. Surely, why shouid a mun live 
after the manner and morals of the pust when 
he becomes awure of the nineteenth century 
ways? If loafing pays and working does not, 
who will not loaf if he ean? As an unselfish 
philosopher, let me submit an observation or 
two before closing, with my regards. 

There is an aristocracy forming in this new 
far west country, bused on what has perpetu- 
ated every long-lived aristocracy—the owner- 
ship of the earth’s rescurces. How plain this 
aristocracy is to him who will read as he runs, 
“Up town” and “across town” are, it is your 
iinpression, simpiy terms indicating ‘direction 
and locality. Now, let any smart, kid-gloved 
young woman of my town here say “up 
town” and “across town” to you in the course 
of a chat with vou. Then will you know that, 
in her vocabulary of significant cant, “up 
town” siguities the homes of the wealthy, a 
iovality in which the exterior of things is 
pleasant to the sight, w stretch of urban coun- 
try where things are pleasant, clean and 
sweet. And in her insinuating euphemism 
“across town” denotes a terra incognita to all 
as dainty asshe. Itisin fact a sort of social 
ostrich stomach where any conglomeration 
may find lodgement. It is the habitation of 
poverty, of ignoble card-table speculation, 
of adventurous womankind, of the trash that 
swarns to dirty boarding houses. Dwellings 
are rented there, and so their paintis we ather 
worn, and the fences are old and the gardens 
neglected. There isa gulf between the peo- 
ple “up town” and those ‘‘across town.” 

I remember two conversations that I Jately 
held with men from “across town” in my 
capacity as everybody’s newspaper acquaint- 
ance. One was a wage-working man. He 
said that when the whistles blew for work of 
a wiutry morning the only people astir were 

in “across town: when the maker or repairer 
of anything of use in “up town” was to be 
looked up folks went “across town" to find 
him, when there was a:zreat deal of talk 
about booms in business the workers derived 
| from it just what thay cot out of the world 
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think this an evidence of how wealthy men ; 
‘ inen, for when, in 1883, the duty was reduced 
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before—a living. He said he bad observed 
that “across town” polled three times as 
many votes as “up town.” 

The other man I talked with was one 
wearing expensive clothes and fine gold jew- 
elry. According to popular notion he sews 
his bank notes up in his coat, when he has any, 
for he may be obliged to leave town on a 
moment's notice, as he is one of the sporting 
gentry. He spoke in a vein of sadness and 
regret. He was sorry he was known as a 
gambler. He intended to get cut of the busi- 
ness us soon as pessible—as soon as his pile 
was big enough to permit him to go into real 
estate, a railroad, a stock market, 2 pool, or 
something of the kind. Work? Not much. 
He had 2 mind above work. His anid was 
attuned to what pays better than work. 
Work? Not in this age of sham, folly, fraud, 
injustice, hypocrisy 2nd advantageous specu- 
lation. B. F. GC. 


THE STORY OF A HOUSE. 


Everetr P. Wheeler Tells It to the New 
York Free Trade Club—Kents, Not Wages, 
Get the Benefit of Protection. 

The New York free trade club has substi- 
tuted for its bi-monthiy ciub meetings a 
monthly meeting in room %4of the Cooper 
Union, which is thrown opcn to the public, 
and at which an address is delivered by a 
prominent speaker. The first of the series 
was held on Marca 17, when Thomas G. 
Shearman spoke on the effect of the tariff.and 
wages, and the second on April 14, with an 
address by Everett P. Wheeler, president of 
the club, on “The Story of a House: how the 
tariff affects rent.” 

Mr. Wheeler began by giving his own expe- 
rience in building houses on some property in 
which he was interested, when he found that 
the materials which under a natural system 
would have cost $10,000 for each house, were 
increased in price by the protective tariff to 
about $12,500. Ashe had only $50,000 to in- 
vest, he was therefore compelled to build only 
four houses instead of five, to furnish one- 
fifth less employment to the laborers, and to 
charge one-fifth more rent on each house to 
obtain the same rate of interest on his capital. 
He then proceeded to analyze the various 
items of cost and show how each had been 
raised in price-by protection. 

Taking first the brass cocks of the water 
faucets he gave an interesting history of the 
copper monopoly, touching on the conditions 
which for many years enabled copper 
producers to sell to foreign smelters at lower 


| prices than were obtained at home, which not 


only Jaid a burden on American consumers of 
eopper, but also threw into the hands of 
foreigners business which would have other- 
wise been secured by our own workers of 
cepper. Explaining that none of the crease 
in price was used to pay higher wages, he 
demonstrated thut it simply cmounted to in- 
creased rent for the men who, in owning 
copper mines, have appropriated one set of 
natural opportunities, 

Next, turning to lead pipe. he illustrated 
how here, too, the tariff on lead has increased 
the cost to consumers without increasing the 
wages of the men who manufacture lead 
products. In this connection the sound truth 
Was uttered that “the mountains of lead in 
Missouri were the gift of the Almighty to 
inankind and should be treated and utilized 
accordingly.” 

The wooden beams and floors of the house got 
their shure of attention, and the iniquity was 
shown of atariff of two dollarsa thousand feet 
of lumber, which served not to raise wages fcr 
the men who cut the Jugs, but to increase the 
rent of the men who owned the trees. An 
interesting fact was told in regard to the 
duty on nickel, of which there is only one 
mine in America. By grace of cougress the 
owner of this mine is given a moncopo}of -the 
nickel business of this country, but he does 
not seem to share the profit with his work- 


from thirty cents to fifteen cents, the resuit- 
ing difference in price came wholly out of 
the rent, showing that the wages were fixed 
by general competition, and not by the tariff. 
Climbing to the roof of the house, that 


; Colossal fraud, the duty on tinplate, was duly 


touched up. 

A history was also given of the marble in- 
dustry, and the absurdity forcibly displayed 
oi giving prvutection to the extent of sixty- 
five cents per cubic foct to a purely natural 
product like this, the wages for digging out 
whien amount to less than fifty cents per cubic 
fout; and a brief account given of the great 
strike of the giassblowers. “This was caused by 
a demand for ten per cent increase in wages, 
which was refused by the protected manu- 
facturers, although their protection had becn 
uearly doubled. 

At the close of the address, Mr. J. P. Kohler 
asked several questions of Mr. Wheeler, in 
explaining which he pointed out thatan abo- 
lition of the tariff would simply result in 
transferring the Nlegitinaie profit from the 
men who produced the materials to those 
who owned the land on whieh the heuse was 
built. Replies were made by Mr. Wheeler 
and also by E. J. Shriver, who agreed with 
Mr. Kobler on the principle of land taxation, 
but thought that the latter made a mistake in 
minimizing the burdens of the tariff, the get- 
ting rid of which Mr. Shriver claimed must be 
the first step to complete reform. 

The next meeting was announced for May 
12, in the same hall, at 8 p.m., the speaker 
and subject to be given out later. 


What the Carr Mees Ww ork For. 
London Figaro. 


The prince of Wales, in his capacity of duke 
of Cornwall, has hud a considerably better 
year than the queen in her capacity ef duch- 
ess of Lancaster. The queen, as [ mentioned 
a fortnight ago, was abie tu draw during 
1886 on}y £50,000 for her private use from her 
duchy revelues, whereas the heir apparent 
has bad to less than £60,568 8s. 3d. placed to 
his bankers’ credit in the shape of the net 
profits of his valuable Cornish property. 
Things are tooking up in the mining country. 
Arrears of rent, which were considerably 
over £13,000 at the beginning of Uss6, barely 
exceeded £10,000 at its close, whiie the royal- 
ties due on mining property had been all paid 
up, with the exception of some 2600 or £7). 


Lux Didu’t Siake It, bus Ele Owned Ir. 


Sanu Francisco Weekly Star. 


bly. Lux of Miller & Lux died the other 
day. He owned 700,000 acres of land, valued at 


from $15,000,000 tu $20,000,000, a large portion 
of which land he had got for little or nothing, 
never improved it, and demanded heavy 
tribute for its use. Thousands of families 
could be sustained upon that land, but it is 


denied them. Did Lux muke that. andi No; 
God did. Did God make it for Lux? Notany 


more than he did for ail mnankind. But Lux 
held it. under the forin “of law,” and though 
it mizht give homes tu and feed a hundred 
thousand peopie, they may starve if Mr. Lux 
or his heirs will not conseut to its occupancy 
and use. Whata monstrous doctrine! 


Facts 

Evening Sun. 
The sale of the estate of Patrick Dickie 
shows a’ very beavy increase invalne. The 
last sale of the property on ihe corner of 
Lispenard street and Broadway was in 1824, 
Waen it sold for $5,500. It has just suld for 
$225,000, an increase of 4,100 percent. The 
Sees, 144 and 150 Chambers street sold for 
=, 000 in 1850 and $85,550 in last week’s sale, 
increase of 656 per cent. Cana! street, 
274, shows an increase of 1,630; 127 Greene 
street shows an increase of 1,850 per cent. 
Tie other parcels show equally large per- 
centages of increase. If a man cau only hold 
bore property mw this city be can surely get 


to Chew Upon. 
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WHY MINING STOCKS ARE HIGH. 


Hew the Peeple Fare Whe De the Werk of 
Mining. 
Correspondent Wilkesbarre, Pa., Evening Leader. 


FREELAND, April 4.—Humiliating indced is 
the condition of affairs that surrounds the 
miner. It is such that drives men to the 
brink of despair, and makes them fecl that 
life is not worth the living. Yet it is consoling 
to know that there is left in this vicinity 
one journalist possessed cf muanhocd and 
moral courage to raise his voice in behali of 
the oppressed miners; to write a trnihful 
history of their real* condition, and hold the 
sume aioft in the bright light of public opinion. 

The facts and figures presented by the cor- 
respondent clearly prove one of two things, 
namely, that the miners of to-day are in 
reality as much enslaved as were the negroes 
before the war, or, if they are net so much 
oppressed as those figures would seem to in- 
dicate, then there must be a gross mismauage- 
rent inthe affairs of that publie institution 
Known as the Middle coal field povrbouse. 

Yn either case this subject should command 
public attention, vut, it wonld seem that the 
average editor in the coal fields is afraid to 
touch on any subject that might arouse the 
ire or oppose the interests of the powers that 
be. I venture to state that the average 
monthly eurpings in 1886 for miners in this 
region will not reach $35 per month. J know- 
of oue miner whose average monthly earnings 
for the vear 1886 was $36.33. After deducting 
house rent, coal, doctor, ete., this man had 
left the suin of $27.88 to freed and cluthe tive 
persons for one month. In the meantime, this 
miner used cighty-three kegs of powder at the 
average price of $2.81 per keg, or, ata total 
cost of $233.23. This powder, I understand, 
is bought by the company at $1.25 per keg, or 
a total cost Of $123.75. Subtract this sam from 
$235.23, and we find that the company mude 
$100.48 profit on the powder used by one miner 
for said year. 

Iknow of industrious miners who never see 
a dollar of their earnings fromm June to Jan- 
uary; who are living on an allowance of pro- 
Visions just such as the superintendent of the 
company store thinks is sufficient to keep 
body and soul together. Well do I remember 
that cold Deeember morning in 1885 when 
business called me to visit one of those com- 
pany stores. I beheld the wife of an old 
friend, the honored mother of an industrious 
miner’s six children, standing at the counter 
talking tw ove of those arrogant compuny 
store clerks. Her voive trembled with emo- 
ticn, and tear drops were visible trickling 
down the furrows of her once beantiful face. 
Theard the clerk remark that she had her 
allowanee of provisions on the first of the 
month, “and you know,” he added, ‘that 
you are not allowed dry goods.” Dear 
reader, what do you think this poor woman 
wanted? She wanted just two yards of 
flannel for the purpose of dressing her un- 
born babe on its advent into this world. Xir. 
Berner. a well known merchant of Freeland, 
inade the following statement from the plat- 
form in Doncp’s hall at the business men’s 
meeting last Friday evening. He said that 
some time agu some of his regulur customers 
removed to Hazle Brook, better known as the 
Lumber Yard, « uew mining village near 
here. Mr. Berner followed his customers to 
their new home and received their orders as 
usual, but next day imagine his surprise when. 
notified by a coal and iron policeman that the 
road leading from Eckley to the lumber yard 
Was private property, and if he (Berner) 
should trespass thereon that he would be pros- 
ecuted according tolaw. Mr. Berner could not 
deliver his goods in the God-forsaken village 
of Hazle Brook, because the viilage, the land, 
the breuker, the roads, the houses, yea, and 
the inhabitants thereof, are claimed by a 
tyrant to be his private property. A great 
many more facts couid be advanced to cor- 
roborate the assertion of your correspondent, 
allot which are well known to the public. 
Yet, there is no bold voice raised in the 
editorial columns of our local press to expose 
the wrong or denounce the iniquity. I woutd 
like to see some one of the great independent 
daily newspapers send a representative into 
this region, iuvestigate this mutter and hear 
from the lips of the people the true stury of 
their wrongs. 


Giving the Antidote. 
Caledonia, Minn., Argus, 

Under the above caption the Pioneer Press 
gives its reasons furthinking that ‘“Georgeisin 
has furnished its own antidote,” in an article 
which isa remarkable exainple of how erro- 
neous a conclusion the human mind is capable 


of drawing froin the soundest of preiises. It 
admits that Mr. George's land theory has 


been accepted “by no insignificant nuinber of 
readers ;” that his book “Progress and Poy- 
erty” has had a phenomenal sale; that ‘‘no 
person who reads it after arriving at yveurs of 
understanding could escape froin being more 
or less influenced by its” that the remedy he 
proposes “appeared less and Jess repugnant 
as it was thought ever and set in contrast 
with the existing abuses,” buat insists that the 
fact that a workingman has been nominated 
for mayor in Chicago; that the sucialists and 
anarchists are joining in his support; that Mr. 
George has been there to aid him. aud that 
these clusses are advocating Mr. Georee’s 
theory, is proof conclusive of the dangerous 
stendeney ef his doctrines and is the antidote 
for their poison whieh could net be otherwise 
supplied. 

Such r 
fion of cur 


pasoning does violence to the reputa- 
eminent contemporary for clear. 


sighteduess. Fur years this ecuunutry lus 
been disturbed by a widespread discon- 
tent. Nihrism is discontent run mid. 
Labor and granger organizations are but 
the forms of its expression. Fach 
represents a deep sense of wrongs 


caused by something, which each attempts to 
define and remedy. Labor attacks capital, 
the greenbacker berates gold, the granger 
pyints to railroad monopoly and the free 
trader sees in a protective tariff the prolific 
source of it all. The danger to government 

aud society lies, nob in an examination into 
and removal of the real cause cr causes of 
this discontent, but in a repression which can 
only further increase the danger by cumpress- 
ing expanding forces. At is the recognition 
that this discontent has its cause in great 
sucial aud péliticul wrongs that has furnished 
“Progress und Poverty” with its million 
readers, and Jeads thoughtful men to hope 
that it contains an exposition of the cause and 
supplies the remedy. Is it} not, then, matter 
of eongratujation rather than or alarm. that 
this great, growing, savage clement.of. dis- 
content Which has found its expression in boy- 
cutts, strikes, vindictive and destructive legis- 
lation and dynamite, should come to accept 
as the true remedy one which ‘appears less 
and less repugnant as it is thought over and 
set in contrast with existing abuses??? Is it 
singular that the wer kingimen of the country, 
who had come to believe that their only 
remedy lay in the direction of forces, should 
be gladly following a man who teacnes them 
that they mistake “the cause of their Wrongs 
and points it out so clearly; teaches them that 
capital and Jabor are not antagonistic forces; 
that the seereing polurity is “but the secret 
play of another unseen force, and that the 
remedy can be applied without a jar to any 
existing condition of rixhi! Tous it seems that 
so fur is the Chicago following from an anti- 
n’ that Mr. George’s plan 
may be the uniidote tur this dangerous dis- 
content. 


Two Labor Yarty Organs. 

Our Principles, published under the aus- 
spices of the united labor party of the Twen- 
ty-second ward, Brooklyn, and the Bulletin 
of the Twenty-third district, New York, are 
teaching the people in those districts how 
their ballots can aid then, 


; $8,300 each; they are assessed at ied or 48 
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FINED FOR BUILDING. 


How Peoypic W ho Build Houses on Vacant 
Lots Are Punished—Vigures That Tcll the 
Story. | 
The auction sales of real estate at the reat : 

estate exchange have for the last two or three 

weeks been guite well attended, and the | 
prices realized may be taken us fairly repre- : 
senting the real value cf the various parcels 
sold. Picking out from these sales the following | 
pieces of vacant and improved land and com- | 
paring the prices realized with the value as 
estimates by the tax Bese SECTS: the following 
results are Gbiained: : : 

Three lots on Fifth avenue, fronting: the 
park, just north of 106th street, each lot 25x 
100, brought 317,400. each; they are Brasconcod 
for taxation at 36, 500, or 37 per cent of their 
valie. we . 

Two lets on the north side of sold for #15. | 

street, 125 feet west of the park, sold for #12,- 

0OD each; they are assessed for taxation at 

$5,000. or 42 per cent of their value. 

One lot on the west side of Third avenue, 
between Forty first. and Forty-second streets, 
sold for $25,500; this is assessed at 38, 000, or 3 
per ceul of its vatue. 

Four Jots on the south side of Sixty Sixth 
street, 375. fcet west of the park, sold for 


pergeny of their value. 

Six lots on Eighty-ceighth strect, 125 feet 
west of the park, sold for $12,000 Bich: they 
are assessed at 34,500, or 3S per ceat of their 
Valae. 

One lot on the west sile of Ninth avenue, 
fifty-one feet north of Eighty-third street, 
sold for 812,500; If is assessed at &6,000, or 
48 per cent of its value. 

Eight lots on the south side of Eights y-ninth 
street, 201 feet eastof Riverside drive, sold 
for 85,950 each; they are assessed at $2,000, or 
331, per cent of their value. 

One Jot on the south side of 105th street, 
between Ninth and Manhattan avenues, sold 
for $0,050; it is assessed at $2,500, or 4133 per 
cent of its value. 

Average assessment. on twenty-six unim- 
proved lots, 8813 per. cent of their true value. 

Nos. 247, 249 and 251 West Sixtieth strect, 
between Tenth and Eleventh avenues, all four 
story dwellings, soid for a total of $28,225; 
they are assessed at 321,000, or 75 per cent of 
their value. : 

No. 5 East Seventy-third street, a four 
story residence and extension, between Fifth 
and Madison avenue, sold for $52,000; it is 
assessed at 332,000, or G1Jz per cent of its 

value. 

No. 146 East Seventy seizlith street, south- 
east corner of Lexington avenue, a three 
story residence belonging to Police Superin- 
tendent Murray, sold for $18,400; it is assessed 
at 310,000, or 53 per cent of its value. 

No. 361 Lexington avenue, between Fortieth 
and Forty-first streets, a four story dwelling, 
sold for $20,000; it is assessed for $18,000, or 
65 per cent of its value. 

No. 153 East Forty-fifth street, a three 
story dwelling, sold for 816,400; it is assessed 
at 9,500, or 58 per cent of its value. 

Average assessment on eight houses and 
lots (or improved iots) 66 per cent of their 
value. 

That is to say, the owners of the erapty lots. 
are encouraged by the government to. hold 
their lots idle by being taxed on only 3814 per 
cent of the real value of the lots, while the 
builders or buyers of the houses are taxed on 
66 per cent of the value, not only of the Iots 
but of the houses also, and the finer and better 
the houses the higher they are taxed. 

That. this same state of things is not peculiar 
to New York city the following will prove: 

A short time ago the city council of Boston. 
ordered the purchase of 37,500 feet of land in 
South Boston for a schoolhouse site. Mayor 
O’Brien before approving the order deter- 
mined to find out what the lund was assessed 
at, and the assessor’s department informed 
him that it was valued on the books at 153¢ 
cents per foot. Now, inasmuch as the city 
council had ordered its purchase at. 80 cents 
per foot cr over five times the assessed valua- 
tion, Mayer O'Brien refused to approve the 
order without first muking «a public explana- 
tion of the ease. In his communication. the 
mayor says: “It appears to me, after inves- 
tigating the matter, that the assessed valua- 
tion is a mere nominal figure,.and does not re- 
present in the Jeast its true market value, and 
this applies to every vacant lot of land in that 
vicinity.” 

The piece of land in question is actually 
worth 80 cents per foot at least, for one of the 
aldernien who thought the order was going to 
be revoked. cffered -to-take the plot at that 
price. 


| 
| 
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What Difference a Piece of Paper Makes, 
Correspondence New York Herald. 

CuHicaco, Ill., April 16.—The city author- 
ities decided sume months ago to build an 
iron swing bridge at State street. It was 
found that the adjacent river frontage was 
all cecupied by private citizens, and steps 
were taken to seize the property needed. for 
the improvement by the Jaw of eminent 
domain. Iv was a piece of local folk lore, 
however; that a public highway hud once 
skirted the river front and was known us 
Harbor street... But no record of this could 
be found, and as the owers of the neighboring 
real estate had built on this land all the way 
to the river's brink, it seemed as if the city 
wold be compelled tu purchase the property 
atan enormous figure. Still, all the clerks in 
the city depurtinents were kept. busy looking 
for the record whieh would establish the 
former existence of the street on the land 
now oecupied by private dwellings. 

To-day a clerk in another department of 
the. city bureaus was engaged in copying 
some of the municipal records nnpaired in the 
great flre of I8T7l. Hecame to a paragraph 
Which excited his curiosity. Calling his supe- 
rior he directed his attention to the discovery. 
Tt proved to bea clause setting forth that in 
the year 1854 the United States government, 
then holding the Fort Dearborn reservation, 
gave to the city of Chicago ‘a strip ef. land 
twenty feet w icle on the south side of Chicago 
river, and running from. the Jighthouse, then 
in use, West to a point shown on 2 map in the 
office of the Illinois Central railroad.” It is 
claimed that this point was State street. - It 
only remains now to determine whether tke 
map referred tois still in existence. If so, it 
will be easily proved that the land aow held 
by private parties is. really ihe property of. 
the city, 2s no record of any transfer of the 
estate is found on the municipal books. The 
property is estimated. to be worth sever: 
millions of dollars, and should it be seized 
by the city several fortunes would be seriously v 
affected. : 

Suppose. instead of taking this fand: and 
buildings by virtue of an necidentally: pre- 
served pen serateh, Chicage had decided to 
absorb its kind value: by taxation, would the 
owners of the buildings be better off or worset 
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More Nauural We nith to ie Siolen for Pri- 
vate Use, 
Correspondence New Yoru Tribune. 


Ottawa, April 17.—The Canadian govern- 
ment’s expedition to the Yukon country leaves 
here on Wednesday. It wiil consist: of Dr. 
Dawson, ussistant director of the Canadian 
ee vlogical survey: two subordinate members 
of the survi ov stall, and Dominion Lend Sur- 
veyor Ogilvie. The chief object of the expe- 
ditions to locate and make a preliminary 
survey of the gold fields in northern Britis! 
Colunbin. Strong representatious have come 
from mining companies at Scatule, Washing- 
ton territory, which desire to acquire . minins 

rights iu the district, but will not invest capi- 
tal unless the Canadian government gives 
them a suye title. As miners 2re reported to 
be rushing into Canadian territory cast of the 
142d meridian, Messrs. Dawson and Ogilvie 
have becn created by an order in council 
police commissioners for British Columbia in 
case anh remedied arises, 
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OUR ENGLISH COUSINS, 


ee tee 


POVERTY IN THE MIDST OF ABOUNDING 
WEALTH. 


The East End of London—’ Million of Men 
Too Exhausted ‘by Poverty to Think oy 
Act—A Highiander’s € nderstanding of the 
Jubilee—The Prozress of True Reform. 


Special to The ee 

or fg 
it not? That i is thet auestion ot aie hoy tre Te jy 
debated in the precincts of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and is discussed w ith feveris! hi eagerness 
in the workshops of Birming cham. and Glas 
gow. Toe certain extent dt has revived, ang 
“I think that it is stilt reviving. But aiast how 
many are there in this” land of Wealth to 
whom good tr ade i is the s same as. bad, ‘the day 
Le commerce as dark as ‘its: night. The easy 
end of London. is the. mest disheartening 
thing in the world. Great writers of prose 
and verse have. described -elties over which 
famine had folded ‘its wings. ‘Ent after a 
time famine would flee away: the empty 
shops would be. refilled by rejoicing Viands, 
the. sounds ‘of lamentation would give placg 
to merry music. But here famine broods for. 
ever. Jis nest is bere. One of that large ang 


powerful class of Americ: um papers thay 
are so. nobly and. so ably: devoted 
to the cause of labor: lately asked 
why the east end. of | London. - did 


not. rise in its wrath and its ‘numbers and 
put an end to this state of matters. The 
writer of that article not seen the east end of 
London. He had not seen some million of 
human beings. too exhausted by poverty to be. 
abie to thipk or act: too reduced in every - 
element. of manhood to be fit for any contest 
with their wealthy, active, chergetic. masters; 

I have no great respect for the slave holders 
of America. But to compare the: condition of 
those who live in the east. end of London to 
the slave, for ee sake America plunged 
into her dreadful’ war, would be- a fouls and) 
wicked Jibei on the aes owners. A com- 
mittee is at present citing in London to in- 
quire into the action of the charity com 
missioners. That action. is. briefly yobbery. 
They take away money left for and meant for. 
the poor and give it tu the wealthy city com- 
panies, who spend it, not tu pat too fine point 
upon the matter, in getting drunk. Some of 
these charities belong to the country, and Mr, 
Jesse Collings, in giving evidence, told is 
some most remarkable things abeut the 
manner in which the cenntry is being de- 
populated. Gradually, but not slowly, the 
green fields of England are being: utterly 
cleared ef the English laborer. He will, £ 
fear, seon be as extinct as beavers, and wilibe 
imported by gentlemen who own estates.as a 
curiosity, with an inscription at the gates, 
“This way to the Enclish luborer—the only 
genuine specimen in Britain.” Seven hundred 
of these unfortunate men arrive every week 
in London W hat becomes of them? God 
knows! 

Meantirne, while the east end of London con 
sists of four square milesof perpetual tragedy: 
our nobs. and snobs are holding what. they 
calla jubilee. A Scottish M. P. with whom } 
dined the other night teld ine a funny story 
anent this. jubilee rage. One of the Scottish 
sheriffs‘called a meeting to raise money for 
the wealthiest woman in Christendom He 
said that he need not explain to those present 
the meaning of the jubilee. An old High- 
lander said that perhaps as some of those 
present might not quite understand, he himself 
would e3 xiplain. And then, taking out an old 
and worn (ruelic: bible, he read from various 
places atl about the jubilee of the Jews. 
“And so,” he said, ‘what the jubilee really 
means is that the queen, at the end of fifty. 
years, is going to giveus all back our lands.” 
The meeting broke. up in the wildest confusion 
of enthusiasm, and marched away with bag- 
pipes playing and with shouts of “God save 
the Queen! " And now. that) unfortunate 
sherilf has to “explain,” £ wish him joy of his 
task. 

She certainly is a foolish, pr oud old woman. 
To see a British: drawing: ruvins is. to see the 
absurdest sight in the world. There stands— 
or rathe} sits—the queen, for she has. a. stool 
under Wer dress. There is Atbert. Edward. 
and the others, with their balf stupid, half 
sottish faces. The only dignified figure of 
the group is the princess of Wates, with that 
mournful face which tells the sadness.of her 
home. And now passes a procession. of ab- 
surdjy dressed men. and half naked women. _ 
The weather here has been dreadful, yet. 
some Offthe poor girls who ure presented: to 
her maj€sty have bad to appear in a dresa— 
which would make one think that they were 
about tgago to bed ona July night. Lock on 
this pictBre and on the rt—Lhe queen’s crawling 
room and the east end of London: % 

Amour those who have looked wpow it are 
the sociglists. We who are Jand restoration: 
ists, ar of course, opposed to socialism. Bue 
we respect all men everywhere 


who. are ia 
earnest, and none are More earmes 


a 


than the 
socialistg. Tnever saw in-my iife so many: 
men so @ecently poor or so Many men with _ 
theughtful and resoived faces.us f beheld at. 
one of the socialists’ parades. There can be. 
no douly, that they have created: horribie dis- 
muy among those of vast: possessions. - There 
is a suvage cry for their suppression, and the 
police treat them ‘with brutality, the magis- 
trutes without the semblance of ‘justice, and 
the nob&ity would hany every one of then i 
it could.§ Such a pelicy if further ez 
Will have the usual effeet. An ermin 
sian socialist lately suid to me 
“If a town is so defenseless 
he mentioned tome one crt he a 
which an irreparable blow could be struck ab 
that center of the world’s wealth called 
city”—sv ingenious and so simple thi 
started with terror. We must Jee thes SC 
ists. ulone. They nre F peacedl 
peeceable 
them. But if wei wth mn atches. itsele: 
thein in the gume of force, wealth will st 
Treland. is “alw ays With us. —But-w hile once 
she was with usin hatred, now she is With us 
in love. Jo mean by us, the demoe racy. It 
only needed. a strong hand li that of Mre 
Giadstone to tear down the cu 1b separ 
rated us and we were ready Tee ONE. 
Whilesa tory press. is. rant i 
Britain and freland are mo 
to-day than. ever they 
When a Jernding  FInsli. ¢ 
nounced. to address «a meeting 
has.a crowded audience of B 
ish vrators are becoming: ale 


ers of The “Trish race os 

fore Lreland, but i 

lrned will not. 

sha vin ‘inh  datniealtie 

eormfort ber sad hour. 
Yeri ado net despair. Our 

made wide and rapid prog 

i se LV meet men Ww eho, Tae 


lite.” Een among | conser 
ally interested: an land, 


like a. mad dog 

ferers among ac 

than we «do among t 
intter are so. deeply: inter 
lithe cearthqnake: pills 
room in their minds 
change that his come. and : 
social sy stem. 


“Ana So Do ‘OtkergLundlords.. j 
London Democrat. 

An Irish landlord does no ot hes} 
rents which can only be paki by 
girls sending portions. of -t their hard ea 
wages to parents t poorer. than. themsely 
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ads.” 


. Or wherefore vex and sadden all our years 


--$-Jyet asnot dare to harden still the heart. © 


~Mentally remarked above that Mr. 


._ Prery “i” 3s dotted and every “‘t” is 


Thav Kingdom Come. 
and still Thy children suffer want! 
a baggard fathers seek from day to day 
work in vain, and babies cry for bread, 
A beartsick mothers with dry eyes iook on, 
Tao sad lw Weer, too hopeless far to pray, 


as nappy Christians do, “Thy kingdom 
come.” 
shy kingdom come. How. often has the 
rayer 
Gopbe apt iy Thee since Christ, the poor man’s 
friend, 


told His aumble followers how to pray. 
From milion homes the praver goes up to-day 
Go thee, aud stil] no answer dost Thou send, 
Or 30 it seen, fur want and crime ure bere. 


and yet, O Father, wherefore the deiay! 
Whose fault thi wowant aud eriime walk 
baud in hand? 
Whose ferli but vurs, fer wealth enough is 
bere. . , < 
Put selfish Greed, and lynorance, and Fear, 
A band of triple ivrants, rule the hind 
fad thwart the prayer they offer day by day. 


OGod! see a neme—a million homes 
So poor aud comtortiess, bare evento tears: 
Mor paint, nor carpeb on the hurd, rouyli 

nour: 

Bome chairs. a tale, bed and stove, no more; 
And they heve lived in such a home for 

Vears, 

Azd still the prayer goes Up, “Thy inedom 

come. 


Avd bard the fat her tails through long. , Jong 
hours: 

The mother druages, and the children, too, 
Must work to cke unt the puor meager fare. 
No chance for knowledge to guia entrance 

there; 

No chance the genticr virtucs there to woo, 
But chance enough for all the evil powers. 


fnd@ when the father drinks—ihe children 
swear, 
Or steal, or worse—and bitterness and hate 
Fills every heart where should be only love— 
With cold philosophy free thinkers prove 
"TNs law that millions dvems to such a fate: 
‘Yjs God. the Christiaus say, then wherefore 
care! 


In feeling all the woes of wretched men 
Whom God kas dovunied to toil, and want, 
ana sin, 2 

That the elect, the wealthy few, may win 
Leisure for wisdoin. virtue, joy, and then, 
At last, a vlace where comes not acuth or 
Lears: 


We do not: like to hear of poverty, 
That hot. bed of disease, and sin, and crime. 
We preach that thrist and virtue is its dower. 
Witheyes, we see not. Huve we lost the 
power? , 

Has self and greed, thea, made us deaf and 
blind? 

And made our worship worse than blasphemy? 


We quote, “Ye always with you have the | 


or,” 

And eoke a prophecy of what was meant 
But as a statement of the facts that thea 
Existed. But a time in vain seek, when 

The Christ or prophet in God's Bible lent 
His voice to justify so curst a state. 


Letus not dare to pray—giving the while 
A paltry sum, degrading charity, 
To those our iguorauce or greed has robbed 
Of justice, their,divine inheritance, 
Ard duced them slaves when God has 
madv lem Tree. 
Letus not. dare to pray “Thy kingdom come! 


Let us not dare, till we have done our part 
{ With voice or pen or freeman’s vote to win 
Them justice and to blot this deadly stain 
¥rom off our souls. Nor ignorant remain 

Of eil their wrongs, for ignorance is sin. 


For God is just. He will avenge the wrong 
" Done to his children by their brothers here. 
Jae silent, voiceivss agony ascends 


z 


From prisoned sculs to Him in Leaven, and | 


lends 
New strength to outraged laws divine. 
Then fear eternal justice, sure, and swift and 
strong. 
—Mrs. ELIZABETH JOHNSON. 
Pictou, Gnt., April 15, 1887. 


MR. VAN GRIPS FORTUNE. 


In 1840 Mr. Van Grip purchased from 
tie Van Snort estate a lot of land fronting 
on Broadway, below Fulton street, for 
$25,000. An old building stood on the lot 
at that time, and Mr. Van Grip had iv 
torn down and a new building erected in 
its stead. The new building ccst $100,006 
and created no little sfir and gossip in 
New York in those davs. Besides giving 
aminute description of it in their news 
columns, the Bugle and Biadder treated 
the subject editorially aud in glowing terms 
praised the enterprise and public spirit of 
Mr. Van Grip, and wound up with a wish 
that New York were blessed with more 
men like him. Enterprise and public spirit 

were not Mr. Van Grip’s only virtues. He 
was a religious, God-fearing gentleman, a 
loving husband, a good father, a thorough 
business man who was not tvo proud io 
look after his own affairs. which he aiwavs 
kept in the straigltest order, keeping ac- 
curate accounts ef ali his transactions so 
that at any moment he could tell exactly 
how he stood with respect to any 
particular one of them; in short, he was a 
tnedel iman—a man to be looked up to and 
copied. 

Years rolied bv, bringing poverty, hunger 
and regs to manv and riches, plenty znd 
ne jinenioaiew. The civi} war brolie 
out, and thousands of hot-headed patriots 
deft. home and kindred to sacritice their 
dives on the alfar of freedom. Hithezio it 
liad been a cast iron rule with. Mr. Vaa 
Grip to personaily represent hiniself on all 
Gecasions where mutters of any moment 
Were at issue, Vut in this cuse he was satis- 
fied to appear by proxy. So he hired an 


' SZent tarepresent hiu at the -front,”? and 


remained at home himself to look after the 
interesis of society and to see that the 
business of the mictrupclis was carried on 
tna ship-shape mranser. The public weal 
demanded this, aud, as Mr. Vin Grip was 
a heavy taxpayer, the city could not very 
well spare hiin. fie was one of her repre- 
sentative men. 

in 1886 Mr. Van Grip died, in the Jan- 
Ruage of the eminent divine who officiated 
at the funeral services, “universally re- 
Rretted,” and was peacefully laid to rest in 
the family. plot, where a handsome marble 
shaft records his muny virtues for the edi- 
fication of future generations. 

Early in 1887 the lot of land and the 
building (now ar. oid one) on Broadway 
were sold in partition proceedings for the 
snug litle sum of $250,000. I have inci- 
Tan 
Grip kept accurate accounts of all his 

tions, and I here take the liberty of 
Glancing at the accounts relative to this 
particular one, not to satisfy any morbid 
Cariosity, but simply with a view of learn- 
ing a lewon from the enterprise and public 
Spirit of this exemplary gentleman. 
he account is written in a neat hand, 


| 


eee a 


seen 
<2 ere tere pee ee ee 


and it is most beautifully raled eff in red |: 


ink. On the debit side are entered pay- 
ments for taxes. water rates, Insuriunce, re- 
pairs, ete., wud interest at the lesal rate on 
the $125,000 invested; und on the credit 
side appear the amounts of rent received. 
For the first. three yours (1841-3) the debit 
und credit sides of the accounts exactly 
balance. During the jollowing seven 
yveurs (1854-50) the credits exceed the debits 
by $5,500; fron: 1851 to 12869 the exeess of 
credits over debits is $11,000; frum 1561 to 
1370 this excess amounts to $12,500; from 
ISTL to ISSO the excess mounts up to $14,- 
00; aud from ISSL io 1886, inelusive, it is 
$5,000; the grand total of excess of rents 
over and above payments for taxes, insur- 
wnce, water rates, repairs, ete., and the 
amounts-which Mr. Van Grip eilowed hiim- 
self for interest on the principal sum in- 
vested during the forty-six years being 


wo 


$91,000. 

Now let us work aut two litt le problems, 
one in subtraction and the other in addi- 
tion, Froim the price at which the proper- 


duct the cost price, namely, $125,000, and 
there remains $295,000, "to which add 
$51,000, and we find that the net profit on 
this litte transaction was $276,000. Of 
course, J have net taken into consideration 
interest on the surplus of receipts over dis- 
bursemnents which accrued annually from 
1844 to 1886, and of which surplus Mr. Van 
Grip was sutiiciently enterprising g and pub- 
lic spirited to take e appropriate advantage. 
Two hundred and seventy-six thousand 
dollars! Phew! Yo think of it makes my 
head swim. “What genius! What enter- 
prise! What public spirit! Compare this 
with the puny efforts of twenty pigmy con- 
temporarics of Mr. Van Grip. Those 
twenty clods of humanity started in the 
ace with him. They crudged and delved 
for twenty vears (18-10-60), and as the result 
of their dr udging and delving averaged 
£525 a year per man, they all earning dur- 
ing the twenty vears $210,000, which these 
good-for-nothing fellows squandered as fast 
as they earned it. The war broke out and 
the whole twenty marched off to the 
“front,” from which six of them returned 
wmive toresume their drudging and delving. 
For the next twenty-two years (1865-86) the 
total amount earned by those six nobodies 
Was £66,000, of $500 yearly a man. This 
they Ekewise spent as fast as they earned 
it, in riotous living and pampering of the 
And then those six nebodies died 
and were buried out of sight and into their 
miserable graves, whereon not as much as 
a wooden stake is placed to remind the 
passer by that such pigmies lived. 

Here we have the bright example of one 
enterpt ‘ising, public spirited gentleman, 
earning and saving on one of his transac- 
tions as much as twenty nobodies earned 
and squandered, Just think of it! 

We have said one of his transactions, 


flesh, 


i for this was only one of a number of like 


ones in which Mr. Van Grip had been en- 
gaged during those forty-six vears. When 
that worthy gentleman died his estate was 
found to be worth over $2,000,000—*‘all in 
realty,” as the lawyers expressed it. Any 


>} yeader of THE STANDARD, if he wishes to 


form a fair estimate of the enterprise and 
public spirit of this great man, can do so, 


' approximately at least, by working out a 
; litle problem in the rule of three. 
i stance, suppose the earnings of Mr. Van 


For in- 


Grip ever and avove those of ordinary men 
for those forty-six years to form a like pro- 
portion of the 2,000,000 to that which 
they actually did of the $350,000, we can 
find out in a jiffy how much his entire 
earnings during that period amount to. 


i Let us see: 
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and said that if my 


340,000: 2.000.000 : : 276,000. 

Multiply our second term by our third 
and divide the product by our first. There 
you are, sir, $1,577,142.84; that is the 
amount of Mr. Van Grip’s extra earnings 
during the forty-six years. 

Again, if it takes twenty nobodies under 
certain circumstances and conditions forty- 
SIN Veurs to carn $276,000, how many no- 


bodies, working sanaee similar circum- 
stances end conditions and for a similar 


period, will it take to earn $1,507,142.89? 
276,000 : 1,597.142.28 >: 20. 

Multiply our second term by our third 
and divide the product by our first. <An- 
swer 114 78857-276000 nobodies. A frac- 
tion of # nobody does not amount to much, 
so we will discard the fraction and call it 
14. 

Gracious, goodness me, what an enter- 
prising, public spirited nan Mr. Van Grip 
was! 

It warms the cockles of my heart to 
contemplate him. Just think of it. He 
earngd and saved more than 114 of the 
ordinary run of men earned and syuian- 
dered. 

Pondering over these figures an idea oc- 
eurred to me, aud as Tani not one of those 
who keep their light under a bushel, I give 
it to the readers of THE STANDARD. It is 
this: The scie object of life nowadays is 
mouey. Gruiited. There are over 50,000,- 
000 human beings in these United States 
at the present writing. Now, suppose that 
one-fifth of these are able-bodied men 
(which they are not, but we will suppose 
sv), ene: aged in a terribly earnest pursuit 
of that ob ject. and suppose again that in 
every 115 of these 10,000,000 rthere is one 
Mz. Waa Grip and 114 incapabie nobodies. 

ow let us figure out that and see what it 
comes to: 

115: 10,000,900 :: 1: 

Proceed as we have done above and we 
find that there are 86,956 12-25 Mr. Van 
Grips and 9,913,645 11-23 incapable novodies 
who are unwilling or unable to accomplish 
anything towurd tlie object referred to— 
money. 

Now [have come to the idea. Listen: 

Let those $,913,043 11-23 incapable no- 
bodies be quietly choked, or burned, or, per- 
haps, it would be cheaper todump them into 
the sea, and then after that has been done 
let us strangic all the nobody infants as 
fastas they appear and save and carefully 
raise the Van Grip infants; if—but, hang 
it, here comes this terrible aff’ How are 
we to recognize the Van Grip infants? 
There's the rub. ° Perhaps some reader of 
THE STANDARD may devise a mode of ob- 
viating this little difficulty. 

Some men are curious animals. I related 
the facts above written to my friend Pete 
Drudger, aud instead of appreciating the 
enterprise and public spirit of Mr. Van 
Grip as they deserve, he metaphorically 
tore that respectable gentleman’s memory 
to tatters, said lie never did an honest day’s 
work in his hfe, said he was nothing but a 
bloated spider who lay idly in his hole, and 

catched an opportunity to prey upon the 
poor nobodies, said that the $1,557,142.85 of 

right belonged to the 114 nobodies Ispoke of, 
ster branched off into some nonsense about 
““ynearned increment,” or some such stuff, 
and finally wound up by calling me a fool, 
“idiotic idea” about 


iy was sold in 1887, namely, $350,000, de- | 
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basis: abokine aa “owas could, by 
any possible means, be carried into execu- 
tion, Ishould be the first victim, as he had 
never known a micre incapable novody 
than Tam; whereupon [ left him. There 
is no ase im trying to reason with such 
yen, OWEN FITZSIMONS. 


WEALTH WITHOUT WORK. 
Seizing What God Meant for All Men’s Use 
and Growing Rich by Selling It. 

hiadelphia Times, 

The career of the Willetts brothers simacks 
of the romantic: For years they followed the 
jumber business in Allegheny county, New 
York, clearing a tract of land left them by 
their father, one of the pioncers of that sec- 
tion. In iNi0they were worth perhaps $50,- 
600 apiece and 2,000 acres of fallow land. The 
developments of the Allegheny field showed 
that the land was in the heart of the belt. Re- 
fusing all offers to lease they developed in 
person what proved a genuine gold mine. 
Charles Young, who had formerly been in 
tneir employ and had purchased a portion of 
their land and turned farmer, was also sur- 
prised to find himself a rich man. Not con- 
tent with their first success all three have 
been following up developments ever since, 
and have been uniformly successful, ranking 
among the several times millionaires of oildom. 

At the same time that Isaac Willetts pur- 
chased the Munce farm John McKeown pur- 
chased the farm of the Munce heirs directly 
north. The venture has proved a most for- 
tunate one, and Mr. McKeewn’'s income there- 
from now amounts to nearly $2,00U a day. The 
career of this gentleman bas been even more 
varied and romantic than that of the Willetts 
brothers. Jess than twenty five yeurs ugo 
he landed at Castle garden, an Irish innni- 
grant with scarcely a dollar in Is pocket. 
He tried his hands at various things, but 
tinally drifted into the oi] regions and becaine 
au driller. His first ventures on his own ac- 
count were failures, and on several occasions 
he saw his all swept into the hands of the 
sheriff. But after each reverse he went to 
work with renewed energy to recover what 
he had lost, and when the Bradford field was 
opened his fortunes changed. He was early 
in the field, and secured some choice leases. 
He sold one, and with the proceeds developed 
the remainder. A vyvear later he was a mil- 
lionaire, and his wealth was constantly in- 
creasing. That was eleven years ago. Since 
then he has played a leatling role in the de- 
velopment of every new field, and his losing 
ventures have been few and far between. 
To-day he bas mi!lions invested in bonds, 
owns cne of the most extensive ranches in 
Colorado and 1s rated by the trade as the 
largest single oi) producer in tke world. 

Captain J. J. Vandegrift of the Standard 
oil company leased the Barre farm, south 
of the Smith, and struck a series of gushicrs 
that added materially to his immense wealth. 
He disposed of his interest in the Barre only 
to develop the Taylorstewn pool, where he 
now has another fortune in prospect. Scuth 
ofthe Barre farm lies a three-acre lot, the 
property of a man named Stewart, who 
gained a living by the munufacture and sale 
of a salve warranted to cure all ills. 
years ago Stewart's lot and house would have 
sold for less than $500. Ju March of last year 
he leased the lot, ae large enough for one 
well, to Joseph Craig for one-fourth royalty. 
The result was a well that for weeks did over 
two thousand barrels au dav and is still a 
strong producer. Stewart has purchased a 
farm uud permanently retired from the salve 
trade. Craig’s interest in the Washington 
field have thus far netted him @500,00U. Ad- 
joining the Stewart lot was another, still 
smaller, the property of “Mammy” Miller, an 
aged colored womar. This was leased by a 
couple of Washington merchants with com- 
fortable bank accounts, who drilled a well 
that for months had a daily production of 
over one thousand barrels. Its owners have 
more than trebled their investment and 
“Mammy” Miller is the most popular member 
of her race in eee county. F. B, 
Hallam and J. N .. Edgerly, two young busi- 
ness men of AVushincton, leased the Davis 
farm when the field was in its infancy, but 
for sume unknown reasou destroyed the lease. 
Davis then leased it tothe Union oil coinpany. 
The farm is now valued at $400,000 and the 
original lessees have sued Davis for $100,000 
dumages and the recovery of their rights. 

R. H. Thayer went a mile in advance of de- 
velopments in a southwesterly direction, and 
struck three or four good wells and one 
gusher that, for a time, netted him an income 
of &2,000a day. Pat Gailigan, an old-timer, 
who drilled the Sinith well, leased and de- 
veloped the Taylor farm, and is growing rich. 
The Washington natural gas company, a local 
organization, haus cleared $200,000, Pew & 
Emerson, whose joint possessions fifteen years 
ugo would not huve amounted to $1,000, but 
who have since made millions by their opera- 
tions in natural gas, leased the Manifold furm, 
tothe west of the Smith. Their first well, 
fora time, gave then a monthly income of 
$20,000, and their subsequent ventures have 
repeated, in Varying degree, this initial suc- 
cess. 


Propagating the Faith in England. 
The English land restoration league, which, 
as the title indicates, advocates the restoru- 
tion of the land of England to the whole 
people of England, is busily propayating the 
faith by means of lectures and the distribution 
of tracts. The following is taken from one 

of their tracts: 
Organizer of co-operative guild—Well what 
cun you do? 
Blacksmith—I can make springs and axles 
for carriages, and sboe your horses. 
Orgunizer—Come in, Mr. Biacksmith. 


Mascn—I can build your burns, bridges, 


houses and stables. 


Organizer—Very well, come in; we cannot 
do without you. 

Shoemaker— I can make boots and shoes for 
you. 


Organizer--We must bayve you, Mr. Shoc- 
mitker. 

{Iu turn all the trades and professions 
applied, till at last a Jandlord ciume who 
wanted to become a member. } 

Organizer—And what are you! 

Landlord—l am a landlord. 

Organizer—W hat do you do for a livelihood? 

Landlord—Oh, I take toll of ail of you.’ The | 
laborer pays me for the right to dig 
for the right to burrow in the earth, and the |! 
bricklayer for permission to build a house. 

Organizer—But what can you do? 

Landlord—I can make your Jaws, and when 
J have made them I can administer them. Ir 
aman snares a hareI give him six months; if 
he shoots a snipe give himthree. I can drive 
men to desperation, and tu the uitermost part 
of the eurth. I can prevent the erection of 
cottuges, or the building of a Methodist 
chapel. "T ean look on und take the lar ger 
share of the pr osperity of the farmer, the | 
shopkeeper and the manufacturer. 

Organizer—And what else cau you do? 

Landlord—I can bring the gray hairs of the 
aged to the- grave with sorrow; I can break 
the heart of the wife and blast the prosvects 
of inen of talent and enterprise. 

Organizer—Is that all vou can do? 

Landlord—Good heavens! is 
enoughf 


not that 


Of Course He Must Be Crazy. 

George Francis Train to Evening San reporier. 
“Omaha! Yes. I saw that was the place 
for a city of millions. I jumped ashore and 
found a hat lying in the roa Nothing else 
there. Now there isacity. I ‘owned half of 
it once. Do you know how people live! Ten 
own everything and ninety own nothing. I 
saw if I held that land I would be one ot the 
ten. I didn’t want to swim with ninety men 
on my back. I said, ‘Take your city; rd don't 
want it,’ and left them to do as they pleased. 
Now I sit here, aud it costs me oniy a doilar 


Two. 


; the miner. 
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UNEMPLOYED | LABOR. | 
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From “Social Problems,” Chapter XILL. 

Consider this terrible phenomenon, the 
trainp—un appearance more menacing to the 
republic than that of hostile armies and fleets 
bent on destruction: What is the tramp? In 
the beginning, he isa man able to work, and 
willing to ssork, for the satisfaction of his 
needs; but who, not finding opportunity to 
work where he is, starts out in quest of it; 
who, failing in this search, ts, ina later stage, 
driven by those imperative needs to beg or to 
Steal, and so, losing self-respeet, loses all that 
animates aud clevat es and stimulates 2 man 
to struggle and to labor; becomes a vagabond 
and au outcust—a poisunous pariah, avenging 
on soeicty ithe wrong that he keenly, but 
vaguely, feels hus been done him by society. 

Yet the tramp, known as he is now from the 
Atlantic to the Pucitic, is only a part of the 
phenomenon. Behind him, though not obtru- 
sive, save in what we eall “hard times,” there 
is, even in what we now consider normal 
times, 2 great mass ef unemployed labor 
which is unabie, unwilling, or not yet forced 
to tramp, but which bears to the tramp the 
same relation that the suumerged part of an 
iceberg does to that much smaller part which 
shows above the surface. 

The difficulty which so many men who 
would gladly work to satisfy their needs find 
in obtuining opportunity to do so, is so com- 
Mion as to oevasisn no surprise; nor, save 
when it becomes particularly intensified, to 
arouse any inquiry. Were se used to it that, 
although we all know that work isin itself 
distasteful, and that there never yet wasa 
human being who wanted work fer the sake 
of work, we have got into the habit of think- 
ing and talking as “thourrh werk were in itself 
abcon. So deeply is this idea implanted in 
the common mind that we maintain a policy 
based on the notion that the more work:we do 
for foreign nations and the less we allow them 
to do fort us, the better off we shall be; and in 
public und in private we hear men lauded and 
enterprises udvocuted because they “furnish 
employvinent,” while there are many who, 
with more or less Gefiniteness, hold the idea 
that labor saving inventions have operated 
injuriously by lessening the amount of work 
te be done. 

MManivestly, work is notan end, but a means; 

anifestiy, there can be no real searcity of 
work, which is but the means of satisfying mate- 
vial wants,until human wants are all satisfied. 
How, then, shall we explain the obvious facts 
that lead men to think and speak as though 
work Were in itself desirable ? 

When we consider that labor is the pro- 
ducer of all wealth, the creator of all values, 
is it net strange that lnbor should experience 
difficuity in tinding employment? The ex- 
chauge for commodities of that which gives 

rulue to alk conimodities ought to be the most 

certain and easy of exchanges. One wishing 
to exchange labor fer fuod or clothing, or 
any of the manifold things which labor pro- 
duces, is like one wishing to exchange gold 
dust for coin, cotton for cloth, or wheat for 
flow. Nay, this is hardly a parallel; for, as 
the terms upon which the exchange of labor 
for commodities takes place are usually that 
the labor 1s first rendered, the man who offers 
Jabor in exchange generally proposes to 
produce and render value before value is 
returned to him. 

This betug the case, why is not the com- 
petition of employers to obtain workmen as 
great as the competition of workinen to find 
employment? Why is it that we do not con- 
sider the man who does work as the obliging 
party rather than the mun who, as we say, 
furnishes work? 

So if necessarily would be, if in saying that 
Jnbor ls the prodacer of wealth, we stated 
the whole ease. But labor is only the pro- 
ducer of wealth in the sense of being the 
active facter of production. For the produc- 
tion of wealth labor must have access to pre- 
existing substance and natural forces. Man 
has no power to bring something out of noth- 
ing. He cannot create an atum ef matter or 
initiate the slightest motion. Vast as are his 
powers of modifying matter and utilizing 
force, they are merely powers of adapting, 
changing, reeombining, what previously ex- 
ists. The substance of the hand with which I 
write these lines, as of the paper on which I 
Write, has previously formed the substance of 

other mer and other animals, of plants, suils, 
atmospheres, probably of other worlds and 
other systems. And so of the force which 
impels my pen. All we know of itis that it 
has acted and reacted through what seem to 
us eternal circlings, and appears to reach this 
planet from the sun. The destruction of imat- 
ter and motion, us the creation of matter and 
motion, are tous unthinkable. 

In the human being. in some mysterious way 
which neither the-researches of physiologists 
nor the speculations of philosophers enable us 
to comprehend, conscious, planning intelli- 
velce comes Into control, for a limited time 
and toca limited extent, of the matter and mo- 
tion contained in the human frame. The 
power of contracting and expanding human 
museies is the initia! force with which the ju- 
nan mind acts upou the material world. By 
i the use of this power other powers are util- 
ized, and. the forms and relations ef matter 
are chenzed in accordance with: human de- 
sire. But how great svever be the power of 


affecting and using external nature which hue - 


niin intelligence thus obtains—and how. great 
thisinay be we are ouly beginning uow to re- 
alize—iv is stilionly the power of alfecting and 
using What previously exists. “Without access 
to external nature, without the power of avail- 
ing himself of her substance snd forces, mar 
is uot merely powerless to predtice anything, 
he ceases to exist in the material world. He 
hiniselfy in) physical body at least, is but a 
changing form of matter, a passing mode of 


“Motion, thut must be continually drawn from 


the reservoirs of external nature. 

Without either of the three elements, land, 
wir end water. man could not exist; but he is 
peculiarly a land antnal, living on its surfwvee 
and drawi ing from it his supplies. 
is abic to navigate the ocein, and may some 
day be able to navigate the air, he can only 
do so by availing hinself of naterialb drawn 
Trom Jand. “Land is to him the great steore- 
house of materials and reservoir of forces 
upon which he must draw for his needs. And 


as Wealth consists Gf materials and products - 


of nature which have been seeured or: medi- 


fied by human exertion so as to fit tbem for. 


the satisfuction of human. desires (1), labor ‘is 


ihe active factor in the production of wealth, 


but land is the passive factor, witheut Which 
lubor can neither produce nor exist. 

All this is so obvious that 
Wasting spruce to state it. Yet, in this ob- 
vious fact lies the explanation of that enigina 
that to so muny seeins a hopeless puzzle-—-the 
lubor question. What is inexplicable, if we 
luse sight of rnan’s absolute and coustant de- 
; pendence upon land, is clear when we recog- 
hize it. 

Let us suppose, as weilas we can, human 


society in a world as near as possible like our 
Let us. 


own, With oue essential difference. 
suppose this imaginary world and its in- 
habitants so constructed that men could sun- 
port themselves m air, and could from the 
miierial of the air produce by .their labor 
what they needed for nourishment and use. 
ldo not mean to suppose a state of things 
ja Which tnen inight float around like birds 
in the «vir oor tishes in the ovean, sup- 
plying the prime necessities of animal life 
from What they could pickup. Jam merely 
tryiug to suppose a state of things in which 
nen as they are were relieved of absolute de- 
pendence upon land fora standing place and 


UyHowever Brest be its utility, nothing can be 
evanted as wenlth unless it reauires labor for its pro- 
duction: nor however muuch labor has been required for 
its production, can anything retain the character of 
weulth ivager than it can gratify desire... 


Though he 


it my seem dike: 


23, 188% 1887. 


varying 
being can dive; without land uo hunian occupa 
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reservoir of material.and forces. We will 
suppose labor to be as necessary as with us, 
human desires to be us boundless as with us, 
the cumulative power of iubor to give to cap- 
italas much advantage as with us, and the 
division of inbur to have e gene as far as with 
us—the only difference being (the idea. of | 
claiming the air as private preperty not hav- 
ine been thought of), that no human creature 
would be compelled to make terms with an- 
other in erder to geta resting place, and to 
obtain access tothe muterinis and forces with- 
veut which labor cannot produce. In such a 
state of things, no matter how minute had 
become the division of labor, no: mutter how. 
reat bad become the accumulation of capital, 
or bow far labor saving inventions: had been 
curried, there could never be anything that 
seemed like an excess.of the supply of Jabor 
over the demand for labor; there could never 
be any difficulty in finding employimnent; and. 
the spectacle of willing men, having in their 
own brains and muscles the power of supply- 
ing the needs of themselves and their fam- 
ilies, yet compelled to bee for work or for 
alms, could never be witnessed. It being in 
the power of every.one able to labor to apply 
his labor dir ectly to: the satisfaction of his 
needs without asking leave of any one else, 
that cut throat competition, in which men 
who must find empioyment or starve are 
forced to bid against cack cther, couid never 
arise. 

Vuriations there might be in the demand for 
particular commodities. or services, which 
woulda produce variations in the demand for 
labor iu different occuputions, and cause 
wages in those occupations to somewhat rise 
above or fall below the general ievel, but the 
ability of labor to employ itself, the freedom 
of indefinite expansion in the prumary employ- 
Incuts, would allow labor to accommodate it- 
self to these variations, not merely without 
loss or suffering, but'so easily that they would 
be scarcely noticed. Fer occupations shade 
into one another by imperceptible degrees, no 
matter how minute the division of labor—or, 
rather, the more minute the division of. labor 
the 1aore insensible the gradation—so that 
there are in each occupation enough who 
could easily pass to other occupations, to 
readily allow of such contractions and ex- 
pausions as might in a state of freedon occur. 
The pessibility of indefinite expansion in the 
primary occupations, the ability of every one 
to make a living by resort te them, would pre- 
duce elusticity throughout the whoie indus- 
trial system. 

Under such conditions capital could not op- 
press labor. At present, in uny dispute be- 
ween capital and lebor, vepital enjoys ‘the 
enormous udvantage of being better able to 
wait. Capital wastes: when not employed; 
but labor starves. Where, however, Jabor 
could always employ itself, the disadvantage 
in auy conflict would be on the sideof capital, 
while that surplus of unemployed labor which 
enables capital to make such advantageous 
bargains with labor would -not exist. The 
man who wanted to get others to work for 
him would not tiad men crowding for employ- 
inent, but finding all labor already employed, 
would have to. offer higher wages, in order to 
tempt them into his employment, than the 
men he wanted could make for themselves. 
The competition would be that of employers 
to obtain workmen, rather. than that of work- 
men to get cimployment, and thus the ad-. 
vantages which the accumulation of capital. 
gives in the production of wealth would (save 
enough to secure the accumulation and em- 
ployment of capital) go ultimately to labor. 
In such a stute of things, instead of thinking 
that the man who employed another was do- 
ing hima favor, we would rather look upon 
the man who went to wurk for another as the 
obliging party. 

To suppose that under such conditions there 
eould be such inequality in the distribution 
of wealth as we now see, would require 2 
more violent presumption than we have. made 
In supposing air, instead of Iand, to be the 
element from which wealth is chietly derived. 
But supposing existing Inequalities to be trans- 
lated into such a state, it is evident that large 
fortunes could avail little and. continue but a 
short time. Where there is always labor 
secking employment on any terms; where the 
masses earn only 2 bare living, and dismissal 
from SMBS BCaE meins anxiety and priva- 
tion, and even beggary or starvation, these 
large fortunes have monstrous power. But in 
a condition. of things where there was no un- 
Sinploy ed labor, where every one could make 
a living for himself and family without fear 
or favor, what could «2 hundred or: five un- 
dred millions avail in the way of enabling its 
possessor to extort or tyranuize? 
The upper millstone alone cannot grind. 
That it may do so the nether millstone as well 
is needed.. No-amount of force will break an 
eggshell if exerted on one side alone. So cap- 
itul-could not squeeze labor’ as long us labor. 
was free to natural opportunities; and ima 
world where these natural materials and op- 
portunities were as free to ull as is the air tous, 
there could be no difliculty in finding employ- 


stoinachs, no tendency of wages toward the 
mninimuin on Which the worker could barely 
hve. In such w world we would no more 
think of thanking anybody for furnishing us 
employment than we here. think of thanking 
anybody for furnishing us with appetites. 
That the Creator might have put us in the 
kind of world T have scught to imagine, as 
readily us in this kind of a world, [have no 
doubt. Why He las not done so may, how- 
ever, D think, be seen. -That kind of a: world 
would be best for fools.  Thisis the best fer 
nev who will use the intelligence with which 
they have been gifted. Of this, however, [ 
shall speak hereafter, What Tam now trving 
to do by asking my readers. to endeavor to 
imagine 
ties were as “free as airy? is to show that the 
barriers which prevent lubor “from. freely 
using innd are the nether millstone against 
which Jabor is ground, the true cause uf the 
difficulties which. are apparent thy ough the 
wholeindustrial oveanizatiou. 

But it may be suid, us Chave oft en hee rid it 
suid, "We do notoaull want dunds, We cUnUCL 
ull become fariners.” 

To this I reply that we do all want-iand, 
though it may-be nn different wavs andin 
deerees.. Without ind no huniin 


tion can be carried on. Agriculture is not the 
only use of land. It is only one of) many. 
And just as the uppermost story of the tallest 
building rests upon land as truly as the lowest, 
so_1S the operative us truly a user of lipd'as 
is the farmer.” Asvall wealth is in the lust 
analysis the resultant-of land and labor, 


ture of labor upon hund. 

Nor is it true that we could nit: ail bec ome 
farmers. That is the one thing that meanieht 
all become. If all inen were merchants, 0 
tailors, or mechanics, all ynen would Aon 
starve. But there hare. been, und still exist; 
societies in which all get their living direc tly 
from nature. The oceupations thit esort 
directly to nature are the primitive cccupa- 
tions, from which, as society progresses, all 
others are differentiated. No matter how 
complex the . industriul organization, these 
must always remain the fundamentai occupa* 
tious, upon which all other occupations. rest, 
just us the upper stories of a. building rest 
upon the foundation. Now, us ever, “the 
fariner feedeth all.” And necessarily, tbe 
condition of labor in these first and widest. of 
occupations determines the general condition 
of labor, just us the level of the ovean. de- 
teruiines the level of all its arms and bays und 
seas. Where there is a great demand for 
labor in agriculture, and wages are high, 
there must scon be a great demand for labor, 
and high wages in all occupations. Where it 
is difficult to get employment in agriculture, 
and wages are low, 
ficulty of obtaining employment, and low 
wages, in all occupations. Now, what deter- 
mines the demand for labor and tbe rate of 
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ment, no willing hands conjoined w ith hungry - 


a world in which natural opportuni-, 


so is | 
all production in the last analysis 3 thie esieidy 


there must soun be a aif-* 


| 


: 
| 
| 
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wages in agriculture is manifestly the ability 
of lubor to employ itse!f—that is to say, the 
ease with which laud can be obtained. This 
is the reason that in. new countries, where 
land is easily had, wages, not merely in agri- 
culture, but in all occupations, are higher than 
in older countries Where land is hard to get. 


j And thus it is that, as the vale of land. in- 


creases, Waces fall, und the dilliculty in find- 
ing empleyment arises. 

This w hoever will may see by merely look 
ing around him. - Clearly the: difficulty of 
finding employment, the fact: that in. all 
vocations, as a rule, the supply ef labor seems 
to exceed the demand for labor, springs from 


difficulties that prevent labor finding employ-. 


ment for itself—from the barriers. that fence 
labor off from land. That there is a surplus 
of labor in any one occtipation arises from the 
difficulty of linding employment in. other 
occupations, but for “whieh the surplus would 
be immediately drained off. When there was 


a great demand for clerks no bookkeeper could — 


suffer for want of employment. And: so on, 
down to the fundamental employmeats which 
directly extract wealth from land, the open- 
ing in which of opportunities for labor to em 

ploy itself would soon drain off any surplus in 
derivative occupations. Not that every un- 
employed mechanic, or operative, or clerk, 


could or would get himself a farm; but sHak 


from all the various occupations enough 
would betake themselves to the land to re- 
Keve any pressure for employment. 


INDUSTRY REWARDED. 


ey 


How Some People Alunage to Errn. Orher : 


People’s Money. 


‘Correspondence New York Sun. 
Wiucaita, Kan., April 13.—Old Henry: Wig- 


gins ts now a familiar’sight on the streets of 
Wichita. He sperts.a diamond as big as his 
thumb nail, wears a watch chain that weighs 
a pound, and has several pairs. of gorgeously 
checked and striped trousers. He used to be 
in the employ of a: St. Louis furniture house 


-and once or twice a year made a trip through 


various: frontier towns for. the purpose ef 
drumming up business. In Wichita he sold a 
bill of gvods to a fly-by-night firm,.and as. se- 
curity for the note given accepted amortgace 
on. sixty acres of land lying about a mile. and 
a quarter west of the town. | In the course of 
tine it was discovered that the furniture deal- 
ers had soid their stock and ieft. the country, 
and old Henry's empioyers then became con- 
vineed that he had shown very poor financier- 
ing in takhig a mortgage on property which 
‘wast worth a quarter us much as the furng 
ture be had sold.” | . | 
Times being rather hard just then, and the 
St. Louisans coming to the conclusion. that 


Henry had survived his usefulness, they dis 


“and tu the dity 


‘mere or less inmagnitude. 


charged him, and surrendered to. him — 
mortgagein lier of sume buck pay which wi: 
due him. ‘The oldman objected to this stele” 
mnent at first, but rather thin have any trouble 
he finally concurred in at, aud naturally 
drifted to Wichita, where in the course of 
tume he bought in the land at mortgage. sale, 
and went to work at $20.a month in aw grocery 
store, his idea being that as soon as: he could 
“use a littl money. he would build bim a. 
house, get married and go to farming. When 
the boom struck the town Henry smiled and 
waited. The speculators had a dozen rail 


roads, two or three rolling mills, “an orphan. 


asylum, a cathedral and several stock yards 
built on paper in his section, anc though prices. 
were tempting, he “held for a rise.” Two 
months ago he: sold out clean, and he says 
has $40,000 in bank. 

“JT don’t look it, L know,” he observed to @ 
friend the other day, “but it’s afact.. I have 
sent to Chicuvo for the biggest. and best 
watch chain charm i in town, and when I get 
it fin going down to St. Louis to call on the 
folks. “Tike that So, uO pretty well, but E 
would rather vive up the whole of it than 
lose the chance ‘of droppin inon the fellows 
Lused to work fer.” 

Another true story is. that of a young fel- 
low who hails from Massachusetts: He had 
been a wild boy at hone, and after many 
scrapes had been shipped to the west to sbift 
for himself. For a time “he Jounged about 
Chicago. Then he proceeded to Kansas City, 
where he got into trouble and. was forced. to 
eall on his. parents for money. This was given 
hia with some reluctance, and with the 
assurance that it was the last time that his 
demands would ever be honered. “Making the 


acquaintance of wiman who was coming here, - 


the youth accompanied him and obtained. em- 
ployment in a saloon. 
lived from hand to mouth for a “time, sending 
w begging letter home about ounce a week. 
In response to his appeals came sad but firm 
refusals, a father’s stern reprimands, and a 
mother’s appeals for his” reformation, and 
ugonizing references to her own helplessness. 

For a few months. this. correspondence 
ceused, and then “the young man: wrote a 
cheertul sort of letter to his father detailing 
hisimproved circumstances, describing how 
he had obtained a:paying position, but as. the 
mun-that he was working for had advanced 
him money and board at. various times, he 


would net vet any salary for some time, and. 


saying that if he would send him. e100-he could 
nuke his fortune in a Jand deal. - Probably ne 
letter that ever Went out OE Wichita con: 
tuined a more giowing description of the 
placeand its. possibilities... But the old people 
down in Massachusetts knew the boy, and the 
father’s reply was a dignified epistie, e express: 
ine pleasure at his promised reformation and 
horroraut the fact that in the sume breath his 


‘son had not only shown his fendaess for gam- 


bing, but had sought to. inveigle his. old 
father inte the snap. 

Before this. letter was received the: young 
man had managed to raise S100. by viving 
pointers to a crowd: of Kansas City speculit- 


‘tors, who wanted> just such assistance us he 


who was. familiar with the ground and with 
the people could give them, and with that 
sum he had) bought an option ona tract of 


months he had sold at a protit of $l, SO). His 
interest in wu few-deals by Kansus City parties 
pad him handsomely, and he new has one of 


the ieading real estate offices here? ane he isa 


director in half. dezen stock companies. of 
The: funny thing 
wbout: it is that he. sent his: father wa draft ‘for 


$10 uw few weeks ago and invited the old 


szentieman out here, and he came, too, and as 


cacresult will inove his: family to Wichita and. 


grow UpAWw ith the | hour. 
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THE U UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


 pesivicy and baccsy in the Work of Or- 
gauizautiou. 

TuvRsDaY, April 14.—The Fifth district club 

.  frad an entertainment at their hall, corner 

Spring and Clarke streets, the piece de resist- 

caance being a lecture on “Living Issues,” by 
Professor H. Spencer. The following ladies 
and gentlemen among others, Were present, 
Mr. Edward A. Brown, Thomnas Hillman, the 
Misses Schonborn, Mrs. 1. Hawkins, Frank P. 
Cassidy, Miss Nora OReilly and Mr. Skelley. 
A business meeting will take place on Thurs- 

| dax, the 2ist inst. 

The Seventh met at their hall, South Fifth 
avenue and West Fourth street. Two deaths 
of members of the club were reported—Erastus 
~ Poolittle, the vice chairman, und Michael J. 
Kelly, a member of the executive committee. 
About thirty new members signed the rolls, 
and the same monber were proposed for 
membership. A member reported that the 
system of nowinating eandidates for office 
proposed by é. Seventh district had been 
adopted by the Ninth, and resolutions cempli- 
mentary to Walt Waitinan, the poet, were 

adopted. The hypercritics took up the most 
of the session. 

The Eighth district. turned fr om iis dull 
goutine of daily life and laber polities for one 
mght to take part in the pleasures of the 
dance at Walhalla hall. The married men 
brought their wives and children, and the 
young men brought their sweethearts. A 
epecch was interjected during the evening, 
which was listened to with patience, but 
when dancing was resumed the young follis 
seemed to enjey it much more after the 
somewhat long rest secured them by the 
efforts of the speaker. Last election day this 
district made a good record from Stanton 
sirect to Graud; but below the litter strect is 
a snag that can only be got over by financial 

-gneans. However, the members hope one of 
these days to overcome that difficulty legiti- 
mately. The political club is officered by 
Harry E. Richards, president; Charles Freu- 
tel, viee chairman; M. Blhischko, recording 
secretary; Sam Layner, financial secretary; 
Sam Majower, treusurer; J. Waldron, ser- 
geantatarms. The following were the offi- 
eersin charge of the ball: Flour manager, 
Charles Barnat; assistant floor manager, P. 
MeMahon; floor committee, Harry Meisel 
(chairman), Charles Freutel, Emil Bleh!, Sam 
-Lavner, William Stein; reception committee, 
Harry Richards (chairman), Sam Blum, Adolf 
Jablinowski, Joseph Franks, William Zick, 
Morris Lewis, H. Cotton, John Blum, 8. Co- 
hen; arrangement committee, M. Blaschko 
(ehairman), S. Majower, 8S. Faber, Fred. 
Lesber, Win. Fisher, Henry Bord, Chas. Ra- 
jewsk. 


The recular meeting of the Seventeenth 


district was held at 747 Ninth avenue, with 

James Magee in the chair. The committee in 

charge of the receut McGlynn mass meeting 

reported. Resolutions were adopted con- 

@emning Senator Plunkitt for his opposition to 
- Warious labor measures. 

The men of the Eighteenth were in hich 
feather. They met for the first time in their 
permanent headquarters, 161 East Thirty- 
second strect, near Third avenue, second 

- floor, These rooms will Le open every 
evening, except Sunday, in future, for the 
entertainment of members of the club and 
their friends. The paiuter members of the 
elubare gving to puint and fresco the interior 
of the roums, and other members are going 
éo curpet and furnish them up. After these 


things are done Secretary Carson says the | 


elub will have what he callsa “blow out,” to 
which ali friends will be invited, provided 
they wear clawhammers and gloves. The re- 
ports from the election districts showed that 

“all were thoroughly erzanized. This district 
will be carried by the united labor party 
next November. John McMackin was chosen 
to represent the cistrict in the executive com- 
mittee of the county in place of Philip Kelly, 
resigned. 

The Twenty-third district class on political 
economy met at 1897 Third avenue. The sub- 
ject was, “Comparison of socialism with the 
theories of Henry George.” There was con- 
siderable debate, and the vote taken at -the 
eclese showed that the audience considered 
the theories of Henry George the most 
scientific as well as the mest practical. 

The Nineteenth district club elected officers 
as follows: W. B. O'Meara, chairman; first 


vice-chairman, William Anderson; second 
vice-chairman, William Ryan; recording 


secretary, Charles H. Mitchell; correspond- 
tng secretary, Charles Fring; financial secre- 
tary, Julius Schluter; treasurer, John Me- 
Kinney; trustees, George <Asheton Black, 
S$. B. Warner and Patrick Dempsey. The 
permanent headquarters of the clubare at 
Denbert’s hall, corner St. Nicholas and Eighth 
avenues. ; 

Frinay, April 15.~The committee on call- 
ing a state convention met at Room 2s, 
Cooper union; present, Jeremiah Murphy, 
Augustus A. Levey, Matthew Barr, Henry 
Enrich, John MecMackin and William Me- 
Cabe. The sub-committee appointed at the 
previous meeting to prepare a circular letter 
to send out, reported provress. 

The Second district: club met at 32 New 
Bowery. Routine business was done only. 

Satcrpay, Aprii 16. The Fourth district 
elub met at 68 East Broadway, and compieted 
all arrangements for their entertainment at 
the Windsor theatre. 

The Sixteenth district club held a special 
meeting to complete arrangements for the 
Dr. McGlynn mass meeting, 

held at Clarendon hall, Wednesday evening, 
a May 4. Stands will be placed in Thirt -eenth 

street for speakers to address the overflow. 

The citizensof the Fourtcenth in sy rmpathy 

with the object of the meeting will join in 

with ihe Sixteenth, as there is no hall in the 
former district to hold a mass meeting. 
A number of enthusiastic believers in the 


doctrine of the common right to land met in | 


Thayer's hall, Bedford and Fulton avenues, 
Brooklyn, to consider means of spreading the 
doctrine of jand reform. George Klingler 
called the meeting to order, and V. A. Wildes 

was chosen chairman. A temporary orguni- 
zation was formed, and specches were made 
by James P. Kohler and several other gentle- 
men. Another meeting will take place on 
Saturday, April 3a, when a ‘permanent cr- 
Zanization will be formed, to be known as a 
“Land and iabor ciub.” 

Sunpary, April 17.—Honry George lectured 
at the Windsor theater for the beactit of the 
Fourth assembly district club of the united 
Jabor party. A report of ihe lecture has been 
givea by the daily press. 

Monpay, April16.—The com:nittee appcint- 
ed ty arrange fora state convention met at 
room 28, Cooper Unicn. The general com- 


mittee of Kings county seni a sub-committee | 


to assist in the w ork inuuvyurated by their 
New York brethren A circular Jetter was 
prepared and azreed te, which will be given 
to the public by the end of the week. 

The Twentieth district club met at 1058 See- 
ond avenue and transacted routine business. J. 
A. Koenig was ciected recerding secretary. 
Next Monday Mr. Corson will deliver a lecture 
on “Industry vs. Monopviy.” 

The Twenty-second held a special meeting 
at Moser’s hall, 1422 Second avenue. The 
delecates to the eeneral committee were in- 
structed to insist u pon the executive commit- 
tee making fullrepuris of their proceedings to 
the general body in executive session. The 
elub is organizing the election districts. 

The Twenty-third district club 
braach) held their usual weekly meeting. A 
committee was appointed to commence the 
work of organizing the election Gistricts. A 
special callfor next Monday’s meetiug will 
be sent out, soas to hasten the work of elec- 
tion district organization. 

. . The entertainment and ball of the Twenty- 
| first assembly district 5 was. s beld. at 


whieh will be ; 


(English | 


hall. Everything passed off pleasantly. The 
officers of the clubare: William Cummings, 
chairman; John J. Francis, vice chairman, 
John J. O'Brien, recording secretary; John 
Kelly, financial secretury; Richard D. Hill, 
treasurer: Jeremiah Deady, sergeant at arms. 

TUESDAY, April 19.—The "Third district club 
met at their headquarters, 32 Great Jones 
street. The attendance was fair, and but lit 
tle beyond routine business transacted. The 
club is proceeding with election district or- 
ganization. 

The Washinzton association (shoemakers) 
gave up entertainment and ball at Turn hall, 
Fourth street, fer the benefit of those mem- 
bers of the organization now on strike. The 
entertaiument, taken us a whole, was very 
good. The features were Jchn Williams, bone 
solo, and Campbell's Lrish impersonations. At 
12 o'vlock the floor was cleared and dancing 
began. The attendance was very large. 

WEDNESDAY, April 20.—The Sixth assembly 
district held an agitation mass necting at 
412 Grand street, which was largely attended. 
James Crosseu presided. The speakers were 
James Dougherty of the Sixth, Dr. Gottheil of 
the Twenty-first, Dr. Coughlin of the Fourth 
and William McCabe of the Fourteenth. A 
feature of the addresses were that no at- 
tempt was made to mike points in the usual 
spread eagle campaign style. The arguments 
were philosophical, and appealed to the citi- 
zens' love for their families and humanity. 
“The politicians cannot understand,” said Dr. 
Soughlin, “how itis, when no election is at 
hand, that men will come together at meet- 
ings to discuss politica! matters. These 
politicians do not kuow, perhaps, that this is 
a social as well as a political mevement—that 
principles. not boodle, are discussed. As tlic 
days go by the political labor movement 
seems to become more intense. We are gain- 
ing strength every day. With organization 
we Will sweep this ccunty in the next elec- 
tion.” The speeches were respectfully listened 
to, and the verdict of the meeting was that jt 
Was a success, and would du apreat deal to 
strengthen the united labur party in the Sixth 
district. Two geutiemen present announced 
that they had voted for Hewitt in the last 
election, but now that the truth had burst 
upon them through reading THE STANDARD 
they would, if forgiven for the grievous sin 
they committed last November, do for the 
elub any bard work they might be asked to do 
in the interest of the wnited labor party. 
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The meetings for the coming week are: 
Thursday, April 21—Fifth, Warren hall; 


| 

{ 

| Eighteenth, 161 East Thirty-second street; 
Twenty-third’ (lecture), 1807 Third avenue. 
Friday, April 22—Eichth, 153 Forsyth; Ninth, 
lecture by Erastus Potter at Cooper Union. 
Saturday, April 23—Fourth, 6S East Broad- 
{| Way; Second, 32 New Bowery; Roslyn benevo- 
| lent association (ball and = entertainment), 
{ Harmony hall, Essex street. Monday, April 
235—Twentieth, 1058 Second avenue; Twenty- 
| third, 1897 Third avenue. 
' Third, 

April 27 
| 


Tresday, April 26— 
2 Great Jones street. Wednesday, 
—Sixth, 412 Grand street. 


Secretary Barnes of the central committee, 
28 Cooper Union, sends us the following brief 
extracts from recent correspondence: 

W. BH. Van Ornum, Chicago, Ill.—We pro- 
pose as a means of spreading the doctrine of 
a single tax on Jand values to organize land 
and labor libraries and to form classes in 
political econemy for the discussion of the 
subject in all its bearings. We propose that 
these libraries shall contain all of Mr. 
George’s works, and we can also use large 
quantities of tracts. We shall sell the books 
to those wishing to purchase, loan them to 
those who do not, and distribute the tracts 
gratuitously. We hope to arrange with small 
shop keepers to take charge of and be re- 
sponsible for these libraries. We think they 
will not only be self-supporting, but that we 
ean wdd to the number of them all ever the 
city. Ido not see why this library plan could 
not be worked to advantage all over the 
state, even in the country “schoo! districts. 
We are going to discuss 
Poverty” chapter by chapter. 

John J. Bealin writes from Port Jervis, 
under date of April 19: “I was in Middletown 
last night. The men at the head of the move- 
ment there are of the right sort and most 
earnest land reformers. The Rev. Mr. Win- 

‘chester is heart and sou! in our movement. I 
find men everywhere warmly in favor of the 
proposed state convention.” 

J. F. Busche, Jy., Workmen's 
Haven, Cenn.—Great preparations ar 
made for Dr. MeGiynn’s lecture on the 6th of 

May. He will have a great audience, great 
in numbers and great in ‘Intelligence. 
y PL Vv. Jones, Lakeland, Fla.—I think that 
every man who compr chends the virtue of the 
proposed land tax owes it to his fellowmen 
to do all he can to propugate this doctrine. I 
shall try to forma club in this county. 

V. A. Wilder, chairman general committee 
united labor pariy, Kings county.—The two 
cities are but one in sentiment in this great 
movement. The success we have achieved in 
Brooklyn was stimulated by the magnificent 
work in New York, and in turn the results of 
our work will cheer the nen of New York to 
renewed efforts. As to the state convention, 
the organization in Brooklyn is very much in 
favor of it. Ihave declared plainly where I 
stand on the land question, and we are in com- 
plete symputhy with you. 

The central committee has appointed War- 
ren Worth Bailey of the Vincennes News, who 
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be state organizer for Indiana. Mr. Bailey 
has already begun the publication of a land 
and labor library of his own. 

Chairman MeMackin and Mr. John J. Bealin 
are again absent onan organizing tour through 
New York state. 

Dr. McGlynn will deliver his lecture on 
“The Cross of a New Crusade” in the Acad- 
emy of Music, Brooklyn, on Wednesday even- 
ing, Aprii 2%, under the auspices of the united 
labor party of Kings county. Other imrme- 
diate engagements ure in the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, on Wednesday, May 4; 
: af Carroll’s Opera icuse, New Haven, tor the 

town committee of the Libor party, on Fri- 
day, May 6, and in Boston on May 8, where 
he will speak for the United lrish societies. 
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Rev. John B. Barnhill Expresses Strong Sen. 


timents on the Doctrine that God Made the 

Land for All of His Creatures. 

MEADVILLE, Pa., April 16.—Anxious to en- 
roll myself under the baaner of the “new 
crusade,” [take great pleasure in assuring 
you of the strong and general sympathy en- 
listed for your views and proposed niecthods 
of social amelioration in the Unitarian theo- 
logical school located at this place, and of 
which Fam amember. We all recognize that 
the advocacy of those prinziples is the cause 
of that enthusiasm for humanity and for 
humaaity’s future which was the essence of 
Christ's spirit, and must be made the essence 
of Christianity and its teachings. 

JoHn B. BARNHILL, 


Correspondence. 

Austin Dimmitt of Clinton, Mo., says he has 
long noticed the inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of wealth and recognizes in the agitation 
of the land question a means toward the end 
of assuring to every inan the result of bis 
labor. “The whole disorder,” says he, “isa 
moral question founded on the eternal prin- 
ciple of right between inan and man.” The 
disregard of this principle is the prime cause 
of all social disorders. 
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WHY ENGLISHMEN EN EMIGRATE. 


The Causes That Operate to Drive Them 
Out of Enziand—Plenty of Room at Homo 
if They Could Only_Use [t. 

London Paper. 

Is there uny need of ermigration?—or have 
we in reality any surplus population? What 
the rich are accustomed to call surplus popu- 
lation are people who are unable to iind work. 
There never wasa greater fallacy put forth 
than this. Every man carries about with him 
the capital, in the shape of bone, sinew and 
intelligence, that will support himself and a 
wife and family if needful. It is not his fault 
that that capital cannot tind a productive 
outlet. There are millions of acres of land 
lying waste in what is called our over-peo- 
pled” country—millions of. tons of coal and 
iron stone reposing in the bowels of the 


earth. In a word, there is in the ccun- 
try labor enough and moncy enough to 
procure bread enough and to spare 


for, not only our thirty-six millions of popula- 
tion, but also for thirty times six millions, if 
only it were properly applied and distributed. 
But how is this to be effected without revolu- 
tion? Very easily. The landlords; for ex ample, 
receive cach year about ten mulion pounds 
for what is called royalty on minerals. They 
have no more richt to this money than tlie 
people of Timbuctoo. Let then a law be passed 
that this money shall henceforth go to the 
state. The ten millions would pay a ninth of 
our national taxation. Again, the Church of 
England alone, not to speak of the Church of 
Scotland, has property valued at £200,000,000, 
the proceeds of which, estimated at about 
£11,000,000 annually, are devoted exclusively 
to the maintenauce of an idle and useless 
priesthood. This property is the property of 
the people, and ought to be taken possession of 
by them. Once more, the unearned inerement 
in both town and count y, which is swallowed 
up annually by the aristocracy, amounts to 
hundreds of millions. They toil not, neither 
do they spin, for a single penny of it, and 
have, therefore, no moral right to it. It be- | 
longs to the people, and ought of right to be 
enjoyed by the people. Herein lies the only 
true remedy for poverty, and for what is 
‘alled surplus population. Colonial confer- 
ences, bills for stute-uided emigration, Man- 
sion house schemes, dwellings. of the poor 
commissioners, etc., are mere makeshifts, or 
at most stop caps. There is no need for emi- 
gration. What is wanted is migration and 
proper distribution of national wealth and of 
nature’s resources. Parliament, in a word, 
could, in a single sitting, remedy the ills from 
which the poor are suffering; but it will not— 
and why? Simply because its actions are con- 
trolled by the aristocracy aud the wealthy, 
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She Owns Her Railways, and’ Means to 
Own Her Irrigation Works as Well. 
Adelaide, South Australia, Register. 

There isa strong feeling that a vigorous 
policy of irrigation is essential for South 
Australia, and that the future policy in this 
respect should be definitely settled. The con- 
clusion is forced upon us thet South Australia 
should deal with this questicn from a national 
point of view. Thisis the policy which we 
desire to recommend for consideration: That 
all headworks for irrigation should be, like 
the railways, national property. Who would 
advocate at the present day the sale of the 
railways to foreign capitalist companies? By 
such an act the colony might free itself from 
its indebtedness, But it would in so doing sell 
its very birthricht into the ltands of strangers, 
and fasten upon itself all the abuses with 
which the monopoly-ridden people of England 
and America are struggling in vain. The rail- 

ways are national property—heavily mort- 
gaged, no doubt, but still tue propertyeetf~ the 
people, and managed by their representatives. 
In fact, what the colony requires is an irrigu- 
tion policy very nearly analogous to that 


“Progress andy which has directed its construction of rail- 
,‘ wa 


ys. South Australia need have no fear of 
borrowing for the purpose of constructing 
headworks for irrigation. Such works, w hich 
.@Xist in many places s, are undoubtedly to be 
reckoned among the most pre fitable on the 
face of the globe; and there is not the slight- 
est reason to believe that in this country the 
conditions are reversed. 
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by the Jacksun association, 


ORGANIZED LABOR / SyGeED USE 
: AND. 


NO OTHER 


peepee) 


TAILORS, 


nm, 
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At IT AGAIN. 
THE FAMOUS 
LEADS THE BOWERY. 
The sty ies fit and elegance of garments tell ‘the story ° 
Read 


Well and Ponder. 


Bills or satin faced Prince Atbert, ‘coat and rest, to 


measure, $8, 


Soft front 8 and 4 button Cutaway coat and vest, to 


measure, $15. 


Light colored English. airiped a and check trouser, to 


measure, 


TS. MERITS AND ITS AIM-—-SATIS. 
FACTION TO ALL. 


STANDS ON I 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 


DIDASUR I cc teciaton acukes eee $18.00 
TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM..... 4.00 
BUSINGSS SUITS TO MEASURE, From 16.00 
DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM... 20.00 
BLUZ, BLACK OR BROWN CORK- 

SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 

TO MEASURE, FROM.............. 12.00 
OVERCOATS, QUILTED SILK OR Sa- 

TIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 

MEASURE, FROM...... stescsereece 20.00 


OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 
Samples and -: Self- Dleaeurement Chass 
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EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 
tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 


scribers to this paper on a iiberal commission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, % ‘Ann street, New 
York. 


Serpe NEW CRUSADERS.” 
“T care not who write the laws of a country so 
long as I can write the people's songs.” 
We want to re-write some of the laws of our country. 
Let us begin the work by writing and singing the new 
songs of the people. 


MISS AGATHA MUNIER, 


known’ s0 well, not only as the former Leader of the 
Cholr of St. Stephen's Roman Catholic church, but for 
her earnest sympathy and active endeavors in behalf 
of the Labor Movement in this city, has decided to 
organize and instruct several Great Choruses of Male 
and Female voices, enlisted from tho ranks of the 
peopie themselves. It is Miss Munter’s hope to drill 
these united voices for active work in the Political 
Campaien of the coming fall, when by concerts for the 
benefit of the Labor fund, and by free music at lectures 
and public meetings, the voice of the people may be 
heard in the songs of labor. 

Applicants for admission to these classes may ad- 
dress or call on MISS MUNIER, at 223 East Thirty- 


second street, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


(JEENAN EDITION OF “PROGRESS . 


AND POVERTY.* 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 
: Von HENRY GEORGE. 


Price $2.00. 


Address F. GUTSCHOW, 
812 California street, San Francisco, Cal 


OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
WHY I PREACHED ON IT. 


HEENEY GEORGE’S SOLUTION | 
1 


by 
HUGH .0O. PENTECOST, 
Sinister to the Eelleville Avenue pmomeceeonaner 
Church in Newark, N. 


A sixteen-page pamphlet. Price 5 cents. 


- Sent by mailon receipt of price. Address as above. 


Hy Ese GEORGE’S NEW BOOK, 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Progress and Poverty, 12M0. clothe. ......ccccecsoeee B10 


“ “ PAPEL... .cecewvccecesce 00 | 
Social Problems, 12mo. cloth....:. secs sabia dectesacasvee, 2000 | 

“ ss PAPC? . 0. ccccecscenacccccececeee, 0D | 
Property tn Land, paper...... Seine waee veeveesecssnce = old 
The Land Question, paper. .... ccc. cccecceeteccccccce 010 


Paes sale by all booksellers, or sent: postpaid on recelpt 
of. price. 


HENRY GEORGE & CoO., 35 Ann street, New York. 
N ‘Rs. AUG. SPIES. HAS PUBLISHED 
S98 othe biogr aphy of her imprisoned husband, in- 
eluding his speeeh in court, his views on the solution of 
the labor problem, generi ral notes, and good litho-en- 
gravings of her husband and self. Price, paper bound, 

3 cents; cloth bound, 65 cents. Agents Wanted every: 


Where, Address, MRS. A. SPIES, 36 East Huron 
street, Chicago. 


R. McQ LYNN, 
dtual Gibbous: 3 cabinet photos, We 
McGILL, wt Henry st., N.Y. 


BS hes ST OUT. as 


AN ACCOUNT OF ENS GEORGE-HEWITT CAM- 


CAR. 


T.V.POW DEE LY 
3 per 100, 


0.3 B27. 


By Louis F. Post and Fred. C. Leubuscher. 
| vol., paper covers. Price, @ cents, 


CONTENTS: 

CHAPTER I.: History of George’s nomination.—His 
letter to the kubor conferenve.—The platfurm.—The 
gue kering Hall meeting addressed by Dr. Me- 

ynn, 

CHAPTER H.: Formal nomination.—George’s speech 
of acceptance. 

CHAPTER III.: Nomination of Hewitt.—Hewitt’s let- 
ter tu the “Saviors of Soctety.”—His speech at 
Cooper Union. 

CHAPTER IV.: The correspondence between George 
and Hewitt. 

CHAPTER V.: Mr. George declares his position and an- 
swers questions at Chickering Hall, 

“CHAPTER VL: Hewitt’s miscellaneous speeches. 

CHAPTER VIL: George's meetings and speeches, 

CHAPTER VUL: Irving Hall. 

CHAPTER IX.: Father McGlynn.—The O’Donohue- 
Preston correspondence a Corrigan’s 
Pastoral.—George’s Reply. 

CHAPTER X.: The parade. 

CHAPTER XI: The election.—OMcial canvass of the 
vote by election districts.—George’s midnight 
speech. 

CHAPTER XII.: Permanent organization. 

CHAPTER XIUL: A review of the principles advocated 
by. Heury George. 

Address HENRY GEORGE & Co., 
25 Ann street, New York. 


TO SECRETARIES 


“OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


We have received an order to send a copy of "PRO- 
TECTION AND FREE TRADE” to every trade and 
Jabor organization that may wish to have It, up to the 
number of one thousand. A copy will be ac cordingly for- 
warded to the secretary of any labor organization or 
Joval assembly of the K. of L. on receipt of twelve cents 
tor postage, HENRY GEORGE & CO. 


HE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY.— 

We are now pubbshing under the title cf “The 
Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on va- 
rious phases of the social problem.. These pamphlets 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed in con- | 
else, Vigorous lancuage easily understood. Asa means 
of propaganda We recommenda them to all who desire to 
help on the movement for social reform. Those who 
wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good 
but who are unable personally to attend to their dis- 


tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every 
facility for sending them where they are needed and 
Will be read. 
- The following have already appeared: 

No. 1. “First Principies.” By Henry George. 4 pages. 


No. 2, “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between 
David Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages. 


No. 3. The Right to the Use of the Earth.” By Her- 
bert Spencer. 4 pages. 


No. 4, ‘A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pov- 
erty.” A ser mon by the Rev. Hugh G. Pentecost of 
Newark, N. J. 2 pages. 

No. 5. “A Sum in Proportion.” By T. L. McCready. 2 
pages. 

No. 6. “The Settier’s Nightmare.” 
4 pages. 

No. 7% “New York’s Docks: The Truc Mode of Ratsin, 
Revenue.” By. J. W.Suillivan. 4 nages, . 

No. 8 “Unemployed Labor.” By Henry George. 4 
pages. 

No. 9. “Voices for Reform.” 4 pages, 

No. 1. “A Mysterious Disappearance.” 
Freeland. 6 pages. 


By casas F. Post. 


By Lewis 


No. 11. “How to Increase Profits.” By A. J. Steers. 
2 pages. 

No, 1% “The American Farmer.” By Henry 
George. 4 pages. . 


Price ot any of the 4page tracts, In quantities, free 
by mail—3 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 25 cents; 1,000 
copics, &2; 5,00U copies, $8.50; 10,000 copies, $15. 


copies, 10 cents; WW eoplon, Ie cemeds tad Sonate 
5,000 copies, $4.25; 16.00) copies, $7.50, : : 
Other numbers in preparation, 
Address HENRY GEORGE & Co., 
25 Ann st., New York City. 


PRINTING. 
(YONCORD CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (LiL), 

#1 and #@ Contre st., K. ¥., 


REMIABLE GanvEN SEEDS. 


’ PERIODICALS. 
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f | 
The Mouthly Magazine of Sport, Travel 
and Physical Recreation. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


we,’ pee 
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OUR FIELD IS THE 
OUT-DOOR WORLD. 


During the year there will be articles upon. 


Exploration, Travel and Adventure, Mountain Climbing, 
Camping, Popular Forestry, Hunting and Fishing, 
Walking, Yachting, Ice Yachting, Rowing, Ca- 
noeing, Bicycling, Tricycling, Amateur Pho- 

tography, Court and Lawn Tennis, Arch- 
ery, Cricket, Lacrosse, Snowshoeing, 
Tobogganing and Skating. 


POULTNEY BIGELOW, EDITOR. 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 
140 Nassau Street, New York. 


AX REFORMER. 


he first paper published in America devoted tothe 
advocacy of the principles of ‘Progress and Poverty.” 


SA AS eA one year, with a copy of “Progress and 
Poverty,” given free, 50 cents; with “Progress und Pov- 
oes and “Social Problems,” 75 cents. 

M. BATTLE, 9 Spruce street, 
New ¥ ork. 


HE DEMOCRAT. 


— 


A RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY. 


The Democrat advocates Land Resumption and those 
reforms which are necessary to make the English peo- 
ple a free people It asks “compensation”* not for those 
who have benefited by uajust legisiation, but for thuse 
who have suffered thereby. 

For ove dollar the Democrat is supplied for 18 months 
to any address in the United States or Canada. 

Address 5 New Bridge street, London, E. C. 


LAND AND LABOR PARTY. 


NN 


A Pais AND LABOR. 


J 


The Central Committee has been organized for the 
purpose of carrying into state and national politics, 
by means of tracts, circulars, correspondence, lec- 
tures, etc., the principles of the United Labor Party of 
New York. 7 

We oppose the stupid “iscal system that piles up 
hundreds of millions of dollars in our treasury vaults, 
while we are paying interest on an enormous debt; we 
aim at the abolition of the system which. makes. the 
railroad and the telegraph a means for the oppression: 
of the people and the aggrandizement of an aristocracy 
of wealth and power; 2nd weiadvocate the raising of alt 
public revenues from a tax on land according to its 
value, throwing the burden of taxation upon mining 
lands and upon the wealthy monopolizers of - land 
values in and near our great cities, thus re- 
heving, on the one hand our crowded tenement 
population, and on the other the farming inter- 
est of ourcountry, by the lifting of all taxes from the 
products of thetr industry. 

Members of trade and labor organizations, and all 
citizens tn favor of independent political wetlpn who 
aredesirous of taking part in the formation of land 
and labor clubs, or in tract distribution, are requestefi 
to address 

JOHN M’MACKIN, ; 
Chairman Central Committee, 
28 Cooper Union, X v.¥. City. 
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ITIZENS OF OHIO WHO INDORSE 

the principles of the United Laber Party and de- 

sire to lend active aid inthe great movement now be- 

ginning for the emancipation of labor are requested to 

communicate with 
SECRETARY HENRY GEORGE CLUB, 

258 Vine street, Cincinnat, oO. 


= 


ITIZENS OF INDIANA WHO INDORSE 
the principles of the United Labor Party and de- 
sire to Jend active aldinthe great movement nuw be- 
ginning for the emancipation of kitor are requested to 
communicate with the State organizer fur Indiana, 
WARREN W. BAILEY, 
Editor News, Vincennes, (nd, 
GARDEN SEEDS. 
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We have porchaged af recent 
wholesale ance sales several 
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Vimegar Elticrs is ao uncertsin medicine, 
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‘The fclends of Vinezar Bittersare Legiow+ 
We have yet to hear of ¢ any one whoa: has. used. 
this invaluable medicine without heing benefited. 

Ery it then, if in puor health: end you will 
s00n. find good hewitt: retin. Jt is put up in 
two styles, viz > Old Style, slightly bitter, and 
New Style, pleasant, taste. 

Price, $1.00 per bottle. Sold br alt Druggists. 
¢ one aE. McDONALD RRTE Coe 
Or. tt 
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